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Notes of the Quarter 


Institutes of Leisure 

HIS issue of Adult Education includes two articles which describe the 
eee possibilities of the re-organization of schools which is now 
being carried out by many Local Education Authorities. The progress of 
such schemes as those at Chesterfield, Nottingham, Barrow and Wigan is a 
reminder that Local Education Authorities are likely in the early future to 
enlarge their concern for adult education, and that they have it in their 
power to develop facilities which may make adult education much more 
attractive than it has so far proved to most communities. The tendencies 
described by our two contributors in their account of the Chesterfield and the 
Wigan development confirm the conviction that the Hadow re-organization 
of the schools can be linked up very effectively with the needs of the adult 
community. 

Everyone pays lip-service to the sentiment that education is a continuous 
process; yet continuity is the feature which has been most prominent by 
its absence from our educational system. A premature school-leaving age 
is the first and most lamentable cause of that fracture of continuity ; and the 
chasm whichexists between the age at which school ends and adult education 
begins is one which has inevitably swallowed up the majority of the popula- 
tion before its knowledge or its judgment have had time to mature. If the 
extra year at school did no more than give children a year’s reprieve from 
industrial life, it might at least help them to resist more effectively those 
influences which, many years later, adult education tries to eradicate. 

Yet even with a higher school-leaving age the breach of continuity will 
not be closed; and from both ends—from the adult end as well as the 
school end—this gap needs to be stopped. The means of stopping it seem 
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more available to Local Education Authorities than to anyone else, for they 
are largely material ones; that is to say, the first step towards the attainment 
of continuity in education is to provide the buildings in which it may func- 
tion. The idea of an Institute of Leisure or a Cultural Institute (horrible 
names both !) where further education begins—for everyone who has passed 
the school-age and who is seeking the development of non-vocational 
interests—is the model which is being developed in many plans for re- 
organization. Most of its projected forms are tentative ; but all of them 
show a disposition to undertake re-organization on the principle of the 
expanding bookcase. The Wigan scheme proposes to base its Institute of 
Leisure on the needs of its unemployed people, both juveniles and adults ; 
and it is possible that this pedigree may affect its chances of developing into 
a cultural centre for the town as a whole. Other authorities, like Chester- 
field, are planning to make the new Senior Schools into Institutes of Leisure ; 
designed and equipped to make them as attractive and serviceable to the 
leisure interest of adults as to the needs of the day-school curriculum. 

More and more does it become apparent that the acutest needs of adult 
education today are physical ones: pleasant and convenient premises, 
modern equipment, reading rooms, craft rooms and soon. The members of 
the biggest of all the voluntary bodies are today scattered all over the town, 
like congregations of early Christian martyrs, in attics and cellars; or 
cramped into the desks of school children in class-rooms where the lights 
are dim and the air is dead; and seldom have they access to any of the 
modern equipment of learning and doing. If adult education can solve its 
housing problems it will multiply its appeal a dozen times over. If the con- 
ception of Institutes of Leisure develops on a big scale its significance for 
adult education will be considerable. It is a development which only 
Local Authorities can finance ; and, if it occurs, it will give them a far 
greater measure of power than they have ever had in adult education, outside 
the L.C.C. area. 

There is the possible danger that an expansion of this kind under the 
zgis of the Local Education Authority might have repercussions upon the 
voluntary principle which has so far engendered nearly all the adult education 
in this country. Yet the provision of cultural centres by a public authority 
need not be irreconcilable with the spirit which has made the voluntary 
bodies the power they are. Perhaps the most timely and far-seeing attitude 
for these bodies to adopt would be for them to take the lead in urging local 
authorities to plan on the lines of Wigan and Chesterfield and Nottingham 
and Barrow ; and, by taking their part in the experiment, secure the pre- 
rogatives which its fulfilment might win for them. The voluntary bodies 
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did no: when they persuaded the Universities to make provision for 
the education of adults; and that experience may now encourage them to 
co-operate in the policy of local Institutes of Leisure. 


Residential Colleges and Local Education Authorities 

The Educational Settlements Association is doing a good piece of work in 
urging education authorities to make regular provision of grants to the 
Residential Colleges; for nothing is more likely to improve the status and the 
effectiveness of the Colleges than this extension of a principle which already 
exists so far as University Colleges are concerned. The London County 
Council has announced that it will make this provision; and during 1936 
will allocate £1,000 for this purpose. This sum will be divided into twenty 
bursaries of £50 each. We hope that readers of Adult Education will bring 
this welcome announcement to the notice of suitable adult students— 
particularly since innovations of this kind often fail to secure the publicity 
essential for their success. Prospective applicants for these L.C.C. bursaries 
should be directed to apply not to the L.C.C. but to the Secretary, The 
Educational Settlements Association, Mary Ward House, Tavistock Place, 
London, W.C.1. 


A Luncheon to the President of the Board of Education 


On July 11th Mr. Oliver Stanley was the guest at an informal luncheon 
of some fifty Institute Members and friends. Dr. Mansbridge presided, and 
expressed the Institute’s pleasure in the fact that its first Honorary Secretary 
was now responsible for the destinies of public education in this country. 
In his reply Mr. Stanley emphasized the importance which he attached to 
the continued development of adult education, and recalled with pleasure 
the part which the Institute had taken in enlarging its scope and policy. 
Loan Exhibitions 

Even before the issue of the Report on this experiment (Art for the People: 
1s. post free) the Institute had received many applications from small 
towns which were anxious to have similar Exhibitions arranged for them. 
The appearance of the Report has stimulated this demand; and the sym- 
pathetic action of the Board of Education in so readily undertaking to 
recognize these exhibitions as a form of further education will increase the 
possibilities of the project even further. One of the first problems con- 
fronting the Art Committee this autumn will be to select from so many 
applications the number which its resources can supply. The other problem 
will be to plan a more permanent basis for a provision which seems likely 
to be in a widely growing demand. 
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Design in the Home 

The success of the art experiment has encouraged the Institute to make 
a preliminary investigation of the possibilities of work in a related field. 
One form of art education upon which much attention has been recently 
concentrated is the encouragement of good design; and this process involves 
the education of the consumer no less than the education of the producer. 
The recent exhibition at Burlington House has not, perhaps, fulfilled all 
the expectations which it aroused, more especially because the exhibits 
were too expensive for the ordinary man. But it is obviously much more 
important that the man in the street should begin to learn to discriminate, 
in his buying of common or garden domestic objects, between good and 
bad design than that the well-to-do should be encouraged to buy expensive 
specially-designed and specially-made luxury articles. 

The officers of the Institute, in consultation with several of the most 
distinguished authorities in this field, are considering the feasibility of a 
small exhibition of Design in the Home, primarily for people with an 
income ranging up to £400 a year; and consultations with interested bodies 
have been in progress for some time. 

The exhibition would be held in the first place in London, and would 
subsequently be sent on tour through the principal suburbs and after- 
wards to provincial towns and into Scotland and Wales. The exhibition 
would be small in compass, and portable; it would be limited in scope to 
those classes of objects which are normally found in all small houses, i.e. 
furniture, carpets, stuffs, hardware, pottery, fittings (i.e. lighting, bath- 
room) and kitchen apparatus. It would be necessary to insist that all exhibits 
should be cheap, and therefore, probably, mostly machine-made. It would 
not be the purpose of the exhibition to include art-and-craft products or 
hand-made articles unless they were capable of competing in price with 
the machine product and of satisfying desired standards of design. The 
exhibits would be obtained, wherever possible, from existing British firms 
who would be asked to present or loan the exhibits for the duration of the 
exhibitions. In cases where no British product of sufficiently good design 
was available, it would be reasonable to supply the deficiency with a foreign 
imported product, at the same time clearly showing which exhibits were 
British and which were foreign. It should be a condition that all exhibits 
were readily obtainable by the public through the shops. 

The exhibition would be housed in a single large hall broken up by 
partitions and arranged on a plan so that visitors made a complete tour, 
passing in order past the different exhibits and not merely wandering at 
random from one exhibit to another. When the circuit of this collection 
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of objects was complete visitors would pass into a separate unit of the 
Exhibition which would consist of three or four small modern rooms 
completely furnished after the best standard of inexpensive design. The 
ideal sought after in this unit would be the demonstration of what could 
be done to furnish the kind of modern home which is typified in the new 
housing estates in the suburbs of the big towns—the Dagenhams and 
Wythenshawes of modern housing development. Such a unit, comprising 
say, a sitting-room, a kitchen and a bedroom, would serve to crystallize, 
in a homely and convincing way, the lessons in design suggested by the 
assembly of separate objects in the main part of the Exhibition. 

The plan is being built up in detail, and steps are being taken to secure 
the financial aid of bodies likely to be in sympathy with so necessary and 
practical an educational project. A report of further progress will be 
included in the December issue of the journal. 


Two New Pamphlets 


Two additions to the Life and Leisure Series are in active preparation. 
The first is entitled, provisionally, A New Puase or Aputt Epucation; 
and it is the story of the Men’s and Women’s Institutes run by the L.C.C. 
and, to some extent, by Local Education Authorities in other areas. Its 
account of these centres of adult activity in learning and in social develop- 
ment will be presented against a background which reveals the working- 
conditions, social habits, and leisure accupations of the industrial popula- 
tion of the larger English towns. The pamphlet is being written by Mr. 
S. Myers and Miss E. Ramsay. 

The second addition to the series will be the work of Professor Searls, 
who is Chairman of the Sub-Committee which is surveying ways and 
means of securing a greater interest in adult education among the students 
of training colleges. It will be called Aputt EpucaTION AND THE TEACHER 
and its aim will be to set forth, for the information and encouragement of 
teachers and prospective teachers, the field in which they may come to 
occupy a growing part. It will stress the opportunities for leadership, in 
intellectual and artistic pursuits, which occur for teachers in rural areas; 
and it will endeavour to show how these opportunities may be found and 
developed. 

Both pamphlets will be published at a price of 6d. 


The Unemployment Committee 


The Committee has planned an investigation of the educational work of 
Unemployed Clubs and Centres. Some part of the work will be 
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accomplished by actual visits to the centres where the work is going on, but 
the bulk of the enquiries will be secured by a questionnaire which is already 
in circulation. The aim of this investigation is a triple one: (a) to collect 
facts about the educational activities which are being so widely carried on 
in the Clubs and Centres; (4) to pool proposals for the further development 
of those activities; (¢) to report on these activities in such a manner as may 
evoke a fuller measure of official and voluntary support of the work upon 
which the Centres are engaged. 

The Institute has already accomplished two valuable pieces of work in 
this field. The first of these was the establishment of the UNEMPLOYED 
Book Scueme which has already collected and distributed nearly a quarter 
of a million books and periodicals to the Clubs and Centres; the second 
was the publication of EpucaTionat Faci.ities FOR THE UNEMPLOYED— 
a useful handbook describing the kinds of educational work which could 
be most readily attempted by the Centres, and classifying the agencies 
which were ready to assist in this work. This publication has proved a 
valuable manual of information and advice. 

To these services, practical and realistic as they both were, the Institute 
is now adding the further one of compiling a Report on what is being 
done—and what needs still to be done. The questionnaire is a compre- 
hensive one which is likely to assemble some most valuable information; 
and a copy will be sent to any one who would like to see it. The inquiry 
has been made possible by grants from the York Trust and the Noel 
Buxton Trust. 


The Fourteenth Annual Conference 


This year’s Conference of the Institute, which is being held at Selwyn 
College, Cambridge, has attracted a larger attendance than any for some 
years. Its theme, Fourteen to Eighteen, emphasizes the growing opinion 
that adult education must give some of its attention to the problems of those 
who, even while they are members of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, or pupils in 
Junior Instruction Centres, are potential recruits to adult education. Visitors 
to the Conference are confronted with a formidable time-table, which 
includes addresses by twelve principal speakers. It is significant that sixty 
per cent of the attendance will consist of officers and members of Local 
Education Authorities, for they, more than any other agency, have it in 
their hands to accomplish that urgently-needed co-ordination between the 
work of the schools and the processes of further education. A full report of 
the Conference will appear in the December issue of this journal. 


Leisure and the Education of Industrial 


Workers 


NORMAN BAMFORTH 
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HE programme for the 1935 conference of the British Institute 

of Adult Education is an innovation, and an innovation of a very 
significant kind. By making the problem of education from fourteen 
to eighteen the focus of discussion, it is stepping outside the field of 
cultural adult education proper, and, inevitably, impinging upon that 
of vocational training. Indeed at least three of the speeches arranged 
are clearly intended to deal primarily with this topic. And this is as it 
should be, for the problem of the education of the adolescent can no 
more be considered apart from its vocational aspect than can the re- 
lated problem of the education of the unemployed. To both these 
classes of the community, the problem of earning a living is the prim- 
ary problem. But it raises the question in one’s mind as to whether the 
voluntary adult educational bodies have been altogether wise, in the 
past, in excluding vocational questions from their province, even 
where the adult worker in employment is concerned. Apart from the 
fact that general opinion is growing more and more to realize the 
interdependence of industry and culture, most W.E.A. tutors would 
probably agree that a large proportion of their students come to 
W.E.A. classes with at least half an eye to the improvement of their 
economic position. This may be individual—the hope of a better job— 
or collective—the desire to advance the interests of a class by in- 
dustrial and political action. In either case the vocational motive is 
there, whether it is recognized or not. Mrs. Barbara Wootton, herself 
a W.E.A. tutor of great experience, has recently questioned the value 
of the general classes in economics and so forth held in the adult 
educational movement, and suggested that the workers who attend 
them would probably be far more usefully employed in really studying 
profoundly the problems of the respective industries in which they 
work.* 
* * Plan or No Plan.” 
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On the other side, industry has not been slow to realize the economic 
value of good cultural or general education. This is seen in the many 
grants to adult educational bodies by important firms, in the increased 
demand for secondary school children in industry and commerce, and 
in the growing practice, in business, of engaging University-trained 
men, very often men with classical degrees, who have had no commer- 
cial training at all, nor anything remotely resembling it, but whose 
general cultural attainments quickly prove their value in commercial 
life. A very prominent industrialist* has said, “—so long as the work 
is in general administration or in sales, I cannot see that it matters what 
he (the University graduate) has studied, provided he has done so hard 
and sensibly.—When the time comes fora man to learn a business, he 
cannot do better than enter that business. So long as he is outside, his 
time is most wisely employed in getting himself generally fit to tackle 
the problems of life.” This opinion, which is widely shared, seems to 
knock the bottom out of the idea that vocational and cultural education 
should be kept in water-tight compartments. 

It is probable that the hard and fast distinction between the two 
which is based fundamentally on the old distinction between “ liberal ” 
and “ servile ” education, is doomed to disappear as industrial civiliza- 
tion, in its advance, obliterates the separation into “leisured” and 
“working” classes, and gives work and leisure to all. If this is so, 
we may expect a new form of education to grow up in which one 
will pass easily and without break from vocational to cultural teaching 
seen to be closely related and interdependent. 

The growing points of such a new form may already be seen in 
the day continuation schools and in certain forms of educational 
and welfare provision by industrial firms. The experiment about to 
be described is perhaps particularly significant in this respect. 


1. An Experiment in Vocational Education 

The British Co-operative Movement has been a pioneer in education in 
this country. Robert Owen, who is revered as the founder of the move- 
ment, far ahead of his time, set up model schools for the children of the 
workers at his New Lanark Mills. It was probably to some extent under 


* Sir David Milne- Watson, Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Co., in an 
article : “‘ University Men in Commerce and Industry” in “Oxford.” Vol. 1, "No. 2. 
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his inspiration that the factory inspectors, inducing less enlightened 
mill-owners to follow his example, gradually laid the foundations 
of the system of elementary education in England. The Rochdale 
Pioneers in 1844 set down as one of their principal objects the de- 
velopment of education, and the early co-operative societies created 
the first public libraries in the North of England, well before the 
municipalities followed their example. Later on, co-operative societies, 
and the Co-operative Union, played an important part in the early 
development of adult education. The W.E.A. itself may be said to 
be of Co-operative parentage, for Albert Mansbridge was an employee 
of the C.W.S. when he conceived the idea of bringing the advantages 
of University education to working-men. More recently still the Co- 
operative Union, later in collaboration with the C.W.S., has developed 
to a high degree the technical education of retail co-operative em- 
ployees, and it is now generally acknowledged that, in most parts of 
the country, technical education among the employees of retail co- 
operative societies is far more extensive, and of a far higher level, than 
among employees in most other firms in the distributive trades. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society itself for a long time left 
educational work to the retail societies and to the Co-operative Union. 
For its own employees it concentrated upon building up good working 
conditions and establishing trades-union rates of wages throughout 
the Society. It then went on to develop welfare and sports facilities and 
so forth. Meanwhile from very early days lectures and film shows on 
the work of the C.W.S. had from time to time been given to employees. 
But the first organized attempt at education began in 1921, when 
juniors from fourteen to eighteen at the Manchester headquarters and 
the Manchester factories were encouraged to attend the newly-opened 
Day Continuation School. This experiment has continued in operation 
until the present time and has given very satisfactory results. Leave of 
absence is granted to the students for one full day or two half-days 
per week, and a considerable number of juniors avail themselves of 
this facility. 

In addition to this all C.W.S. employees between the ages of 
seventeen and eighteen are eligible to enter for two scholarships 
established by the Society and tenable for one year at the Co-operative 
College. The two selected employees are paid full wages during their 
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course of study, and their posts, or other posts, are reserved for them 
when their course of study is over. Employees who win other 
scholarships are granted leave of absence, usually with half-wages, 
and their posts remain open to them upon their return. 

In certain of the trades in which the C.W.S. is engaged special 
training schemes have been set up. In others, the Society has its own 
special training classes. Both of these cover quite a small proportion of 
the employees of the Society. But employees in other departments, 
professions and trades, are encouraged to take up appropriate courses 
of study and examination through Evening Classes, arranged by the 
Co-operative Union, Municipal Authorities, professional bodies, etc., 
and fees are reimbursed to students whose studies are regular and 
satisfactory. In addition, in many cases, successful study or the passing 
of suitable examinations is rewarded by promotion or increases in 
salary. 

These are educational provisions which do not differ materially from 
those adopted by many other firms. They are simply encouragements 
to employees to take advantage of the many facilities for technical and 
professional education which are part of the educational system of the 
country. 

But this is hardly sufficient. The C.W.S. differs from private firms 
in the fact that it is nota capitalist enterprise run for profit and owned 
and controlled by the owners of capital as such. It is the wholesale 
supply and productive organization for the hundreds of retail Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Societies in the country. It is owned and 
controlled by them and they in turn are owned and controlled by the 
members who purchase the necessities of life through them, that is to 
say, by the consuming public in so far as it desires to own and control 
its own supplies. The Co-operative Movement is, so to speak, an island 
of planned economy, in which the consumer has supreme control, in 
the sea of competitive capitalist enterprise. The employee in the Co- 
operative Movement then is in a special position, more akin to that of 
an employee in a public service like the Post Office, than to that of an 
employee in a private firm. He is working directly to serve the public 
and not to earn profits for a company or a private individual first. 
Consequently he has, or ought to have, more joy in his work than the 
employee of a private firm. For, psychologically speaking, if it be true 
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that the happiest form of work is that of a man who is working entirely 
on his own, in a modern industrial community, where that is practically 
impossible, it is equally true that to work for the service of the com- 
munity brings more happiness than to work for a master who is 
primarily concerned with his own interests. 

Unfortunately, though quite naturally, many co-operative em- 
ployees do not realize the nature of the organization for which they 
work. C.W.S. factories have in some cases been taken over directly, 
with their workers, from private trade; even where they have not, 
employees are drawn from work in private industry, or from 
schools where they do not even learn of the existence of the 
Co-operative Movement; thus in most cases they are drawn from 
an environment indifferent, if not actually hostile, to the principles 
of the movement. They are, generally speaking, selected for 
their technical merits, and the movement has very wisely refrained 
from exerting upon them any pressure either to join co-operative 
societies or to buy C.W.S. goods. Very wisely, for the addition of the 
48,000 or so workers employed by the C.W.S. to the ranks of the 
members of co-operative societies and of purchasers of C.W.S. goods 
would not matter one jot or tittle to a movement whose membership 
extends into some seven millions!; while such pressure would bring 
widespread discontent and would savour of the truck system. 

But it is clearly to the advantage of co-operative workers that they 
should be co-operators; it is still more clearly to their advantage that 
they should understand the nature of the organization for which they 
work, and it is to the advantage of that organization also that they 
should understand it. 

Moreover, the nature of the organization of the C.W.S. brings 
special problems for all of the hundred or so different trades in which 
it is engaged. It is to the advantage of the Society and of the rank 
and file of its employees that these latter should have some under- 
standing of these problems, both for their present work and for the 
future when many of them, as managers and even Directors, will have 
to play a more responsible part in the solution of them and in the 
administration of the Society. 

Accordingly, between 1929 and 1931, a beginning was made in the 
working-out of an educational scheme to cover both of these 
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needs. First, in 1929, an annual essay competition for employees 
was started. Employees throughout the Society were invited to 
write essays on some aspect of the work or principles of the 
C.W.S., and the writers of the twenty-five best essays came to Man- 
chester for three days with wages and all expenses paid. They were 
taken to see the Pioneers’ shop at Rochdale, shown some of the 
principal Manchester factories and administrative departments of the 
Society, and given two or three lectures and discussions on the 
organization, history, and principles of the C.W.S. and the Co-operative 
Movement generally. This scheme still continues and proves very 
useful as spade-work for the fuller scheme which is now to be 
described. 

In 1931 it was decided to undertake something more ambitious. 
For the employees in three or four main groups of departments 
in the Manchester, London and Newcastle distributive centres, courses 
of twelve lectures for each group were arranged during the winter. 
Each course consisted of six lectures on technical processes, salesman- 
ship and display, alternating with six lectures on the history, principles 
and organization of the C.W.S., and on general economics. All the 
lectures were given by heads of departments or factories, technical 
staffs, and the special staff of the Publicity department. This may sound 
as if the scope of the courses were somewhat restricted, until it is 
realized that the C.W.S., in the boot and shoe trade, for instance, 
undertakes all operations from the tanning of leather to the sale to 
retail societies of finished shoes, and in the textile trades all operations 
from spinning and weaving to the production and sale of finished 
garments of practically every description. Thus it was possible to give 
distributive workers a very complete knowledge of the goods which 
they were handling in their daily work. 

This experiment proved so successful that it was decided to extend 
it and place it on a permanent basis. Accordingly, since 1932 it has 
been gradually extended until by this summer over 7,000 workers 
have been reached. It is now working on a somewhat different basis 
from the one described above, and consists of two main parts. 

In the first place, each year, series of vocational lectures, arranged 
on the principles outlined above, but modified to suit each particular 
group of workers, are arranged at from six to eight factories or 
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distributive centres, where the scheme has not previously operated. 
Technical lectures are in each case alternated with lectures on principles, 
organization, and history, etc., and use is made in suitable cases, of 
films, lantern slides and demonstrations of processes. At the end of the 
winter’s course, the employees who have attended write informal 
essays, and are then taken to see one of the other factories or dis- 
tributive branches of the Society. Each year a new group of factories 
or sales centres is chosen, and the process will be continued until all 
of the 150 or so factories and business centres of the Society have 
been covered. The experience of the last three years has shown that 
at each centre a minimum of 10 per cent of the total employees can 
be counted upon for regular attendance. 

The second part of the scheme aims at placing the whole of this 
educational effort on a more democratic basis. At centres where 
lectures have been organized from headquarters for one year, the 
workers who have attended are called together and invited to elect 
committees from among themselves to carry on the work. In most 
cases this has been done, and the resulting body (the elected committee 
and the employees electing it), is called a Vocational Discussion 
Group. It draws up its own programme of activities, which has to be 
approved by the manager of the works or department concerned, and 
by the Directors, and holds its meetings in rooms at the factory or 
depot. The wide scope open to the Groups will be seen from the 
following quotation describing their objects, from the official con- 
stitution. The purpose of the Groups is to enable employees volun- 
tarily to “join with the Society in diffusing knowledge amongst 
employees of C.W.S. principles (whether co-operative, economic, 
social, or administrative) and of C.W.S. business methods and 
technical and commercial practices, and of any subject definitely 
related to understanding and appreciating C.W.S. purposes, or 
incidental to the furthering of C.W.S. aims.” 

Generally speaking, the programmes are arranged on the same 
lines as the original lectures. A Panel of Speakers, which includes 
most of the officials and experts in the Society, from the Architectural, 
Legal, and Research Departments, to the factories dealing with the 
earliest stages of production, is provided, from which most of the 
lectures are selected by the Group Committees. In addition, technical 
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speakers from the retail societies may be invited, from the Co-operative 
Union, and from outside bodies so long as they are non-political. 
Thus speakers from the W.E.A. have been invited, and other speakers 
on general topics. But the main purpose of the Groups is vocational, 
and they are expected to make the basis of their programmes consist 
of lectures, or debates, and so forth, on either general co-operative 
principles and problems or on technical questions of value to the work 
of their own particular department or factory. They are not intended 
to be or to become mere general debating societies. But this is not 
really such a very strict limitation, since the Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movement is in fact a fairly complete economic system in miniature. 
Moreover there is a very definite value in the limitation since it gives 
a centre and point to all discussions and focuses them on the actual 
experience and everyday life of the workers concerned. The exclusion 
of general political topics is necessary because the C.W.S. is a non- 
political body, and it is valuable because it prevents a waste of 
energy in general political discussion for which there are plenty of 
other opportunities. 

Another advantage of making the officials of the Society the main 
source from which speakers are drawn is that the education, as always 
happens, is not one-sided; officials who lecture are benefited as much 
as the workers who listen. The Co-operative Movement has tended 
to be somewhat like Topsy who “just growed.” It has grown and 
developed as the result of the interaction of many wills, solving im- 
mediate problems, without necessarily making their aims explicit. 
This scheme is one way in which it is gradually developing self- 
consciousness. Experts who are called on to come out of their offices, 
laboratories, and workshops, make themselves known, explain their 
work and its aims, and think out, in order to describe, the part which 
they play in the work of the whole body, tend to become clearer 
in their aims, and to realize more clearly how they can make their 
most effective contribution to the advancement of the whole. 

The Discussion Groups are intended to be a focus of educational 
effort in their particular Works or department. And it is interesting 
to note that in many cases more recreational activities, such as the 
formation of dramatic and operatic societies, have arisen from them. 
These are given every encouragement once they begin to appear. 
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Among the Groups which have been established two or three years 
there is a growing demand for more formal educational work. It is 
not of course the function of the C.W.S. to organize definite classes; 
this work is best left to the educational bodies themselves. But wherever 
the demand for more formal studies arises, an attempt is made to 
put the students into touch with the appropriate body; for strictly 
Co-operative subjects, the Co-operative Union, for technical subjects 
the Local Education Authorities or professional bodies, for non- 
vocational studies, the W.E.A. and kindred bodies. Thus the Groups, 
among their other functions, can act as a spearhead for the more 
regular educational bodies. At the same time there are two forms 
through which the C.W.S. can itself develop more continuous study. 
One is the formation, at the distributive centres at any rate, of depart- 
mental Sub-Groups, which can study on their own, or with guidance 
from headquarters, the particular problems of their own trade or 
department; the other is the formation of study groups to study with 
the aid of study outlines, the general principles of Consumers’ Co- 
operation, and particular aspects of it. The former have already begun 
to come into existence; the latter will probably do so very soon. And 
where the need is felt libraries of suitable Co-operative and technical 
books are set up. Finally, in suitable cases, Groups may pay visits 
to other C.W.S. factories and departments to assist their courses of 
study by practical observation of processes. 

Besides spreading a good knowledge of the organization and aims 
of the C.W.S. among the staff, and assisting the latter to deepen their 
knowledge of their own particular work, it is hoped that this educational 
scheme will help to train a reserve of first-class administrative staff, 
and ensure that the right men (and women), find the right jobs. For * 
the extraordinarily wide scope of the activities of the C.W.S. offers 
opportunities for practically every type, and this scheme will help to 
show the more able and enterprising their opportunities both of ad- 
vancement in their present work, and of taking up other work within 
the Society. Thus, when the scheme is fully working, which will 
take some years to bring about, it should go a long way towards 
making the most economical and least wasteful use of the human 
material and resources of the Society. 

A further step which is at present contemplated is the working out 
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of a special scheme, in addition to Continuation Schools, for the 
training of juniors from fourteen to eighteen. An experiment will 
probably be begun on these lines in the coming winter, but it is as 
yet too early to say more about it. 


2. The Co-ordination of Vocational and Cultural Adult Education 


It will be realized that the scheme outlined above is not a completely 
original one. A number of other firms have educational schemes on 
somewhat similar lines, though these are usually much less vocational 
in nature. This scheme however does provide for the linking-up of 
vocational and cultural forms of adult education, while leaving 
cultural education in the main to outside bodies. Many private firms 
provide various facilities for cultural education among their employees, 
without attempting to link them up with vocational needs at all 
directly. In the writer’s opinion purely cultural and recreational adult 
education is probably best left to the outside bodies like the W.E.A. 
and the Educational Settlements. Culture, like politics, is, or should 
be, an affair of the community at large, and is restricted and cramped 
by an approach from a purely sectional angle. The worker does not 
want to have all his leisure organized for him and organized round 
the factory in which he works. It savours too much of an attempt to 
bribe him into accepting slavery by giving him a jolly time. That is 
the criticism one has to make of organizations like the Italian Dopola- 
voro or the German Kraft Durch Freude, or even the Russian system. 
Industry’s duty to the worker is to increase the dignity and status of 
work, not to compensate for the lack of this by the provision of 

‘amusements and joys, intellectual and otherwise, which he ought to 
find in the general community. 

But it cannot be denied that on the one hand the gathering together 
of large masses of people in a factory or business does create a common 
feeling among them which makes them in some ways an easier field 
for the educationist than is the vast amorphous crowd which they 
tend to become, in big cities, away from their work; nor, on 
the other hand, that industry has a definite educational duty towards 
the millions of workers who spend the major part of their lives in its 
service and are moulded by it for good or ill. 
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What exactly, however, is the duty of industry, and where does 
it end? It is clear that industry’s first duty is to ensure that wages 
and working conditions are as good as may be possible at any given 
moment. But, secondly, industry should also see that workers get the 
right opportunities to perfect their skill in their jobs, and qualify 
for more responsible positions; and it should be the duty of 
industry to see that every man and woman is in the most suitable job; 
thus vocational guidance is part of the responsibility of industry. If a 
man is in the right job, and has full opportunity of learning how to 
do that job in the best possible way, he is a long way on the road to 
enjoying his work. But there is another thing which is needful, and 
that is, the satisfaction of his social sense. It is the more necessary for 
routine workers, inasmuch as they obtain less satisfaction from the 
nature of their work. For complete joy in work, a man needs to have 
work suited to his capabilities, and he needs to be able to earn a good 
living by it; but equally as much as these he needs to know that 
by his work he is rendering the utmost service to the community of which 
he is capable. 

This is a factor which is in these days nearly always forgotten. 
And yet the passion for public service is one of the most power- 
ful passions in existence at the present time. It is this passion 
which makes modern populations, unable to find adequate satisfaction 
for it in the ordinary mean selfish everyday economic life under 
capitalism, so ready to rush to war or to accept military dictatorships, 
which offer to them what at least appears to be a means of public 
service on a grand scale. The Russians have understood the immense 
power of this passion and have harnessed it to the drive for the 
Five-Year Plans and the building of a Communist State. The Germans 
have harnessed it to a struggle for national expansion. But it is a force 
which our own economic system to-day fails to utilize; and be- 
cause it is not utilized it becomes uncreative and tends to fall 
into mere opposition to the development of industrialism or to be 
utilized for war. This is because any attempt on the part of capitalist 
industrialists to appeal to this force is bound to savour of humbug, to 
seem like an attempt at sweating under the hypocritical guise of social 
uplift; since the worker knows that if he gives voluntary service, the 
benefit of it will go not to the general consuming public, but to the 
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shareholders and directors of the company. Accordingly the 
educational provision for the impulse of public service has tended to 
go into two channels, one, the trades union movement, and two, 
the political Labour movement. And the W.E.A. and similar 
bodies by their classes in the Social Sciences have helped to canalize 
the impulse into these two channels (the alternative, of course, would 
have been to let this impulse become purely destructive). 

Since, however, the trades union movement has already accom- 
plished many of its more limited objectives (the raising of wages and 
improvement of working conditions), and since the generalized 
“goodwill” type of political agitation which tends to result from 
W.E.A. education and its political impartiality, seems to many to-day 
inadequate to cope with the political and economic problems which 
confront us, there is apparent a clear tendency for working-class 
folk to seek the more extreme political and social education of the 
N.C.L.C. and the Communist Party, and for the older adult educa- 
tional bodies to take more interest in the more purely cultural subjects 
like art and music, literature, and science. 

But the Co-operative Movement is not capitalist. In it the worker 
serves the public directly, without the intervention of the capitalist. 
Accordingly, in the scheme outlined above, a successful attempt has 
been made to canalize this passion for public service into a full realiza- 
tion of the manner in which the worker in the movement is already 
serving the public interest, and how he may do so more effectively. 
Now it is clear that a similar educational effort could be made by all 
public service bodies, such as, for instance, the London Transport 
Board and similar bodies, which are bound to increase in the near 
future. And by doing so they could greatly improve their efficiency 
as well as the happiness of their workers. The larger public services 
badly need internal friendly criticism, and only the workers in them 
are really competent to give it, because large-scale organization tends 
to have its inner workings concealed from the public eye. 

But what about private industry? Is there anything which it might 
usefully do on the same lines? This is difficult to say. In the 
writer's opinion most of the larger industries will have to be brought 
under public ownership in some form or other, fairly soon. Even 
where they are not, they will have to be brought under more public 
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control, or in some way made to pay more attention to their respon- 
sibilities towards the public. Such industries might well make the 
transition smoother by similar educational work. 

Another point, however, is this: the control of industry by share- 
holders, and the payment to these of variable profits seems in most 
industries to be clearly an out-of-date form, due to be replaced by 
public control and the payment of fixed interest on capital. But there 
may be industries where private, or capitalist, enterprise, is still the 
most satisfactory, at the moment, economically, and the most useful to 
the public. Why should not private enterprise then encourage its 
; employees to study the problems of the particular industry in which 
they work with a view to its improvement from the point of view of 
service to the public, and defend to them its right, in the public interest, 
to remain under private enterprise, and the value of capitalist control? 
It should be able to do so if private capitalists really believe, as they 
' often profess, that capitalism is the best servant of the public interest. 
They oughtn’t to be afraid of arguing it out with their workers. The 
only drawback one can see is that too often most of them do not 
possess a rational belief in capitalism and are not prepared to argue the 
matter out from the point of view of the public interest. And this is a 
great pity, for there are some things to be said for capitalism in certain 
industries and at certain stages of development. Moreover, such a 
step would be a great help towards the solution, in a peaceful manner, 
of the conflict between Socialism and Capitalism. We should know 
where we were and have a much more enlightened public opinion, 
and much more deeply informed, and concerned with economic 
issues, on both sides. But if private firms were to do this, one necessary 
condition would be that they would have to be prepared to permit 
absolutely free and unbridled economic discussion. 

Suppose that the majority of industries did give their workers 
every encouragement and assistance in studying not only the technique 
of their particular jobs, but the problems of the industry as a whole 
considered as a public service, what further educational duties would 
industry have to perform? Comparatively few. What it should do 
would be to assist its workers to take part in civic life by giving them 
the necessary leave and so forth for work on local councils; and to 
encourage them to enlarge their cultural life, by giving them more 
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leisure (the cutting-down of overtime is particularly pressing at the 
moment), by increasing their wages when and where possible, and by 
assisting them to get into touch with cultural life. But the major work 
of cultural education and cultural development should be left to the 
general adult educational bodies and organizations grouping people 
on the basis of the community and not of the factory. 

On the other hand, the voluntary adult educational movement 
could play an important part in the development of this industrial 
education, by providing tutors and co-operating with industrial 
firms. It could also help the vocational guidance work, particularly by 
dropping its attitude of irresponsibility towards vocational needs, 
and by helping any students who come to it, to find their proper 
sphere of activity, both in their daily work and in their leisure. Many 
people who come to the adult education movement to-day come not 
simply to fill their leisure in a pleasant and profitable manner, but in 
the hope of finding a way out of the discontent which they feel with 
their daily work. The movement ought to help them to do so and 
should regard this as one of its major responsibilities. 

These conclusions and suggestions are of a very tentative nature 
and need more fully working out. One thing which strikes an ob- 
server, however, is that, though there are many different bodies at 
present working in this field where general education and the special 
needs of industry touch, there is at present no central forum where 
they can all meet, no body considering the problems as a whole. To 
choose somewhat at random we have, each considering this matter 
from one point of view or another, the continuation schools, the 
Vocational Guidance Clinics, the Juvenile Employment Bureaux, the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, the Institute of Labour 
Management, the Institute of Industrial Welfare, the British Associa- 
tion for Commercial Education, to mention but a few. But the matter 
touches also the W.E.A., the Educational Settlements Association and 
similar bodies. Why should not the British Institute of Adult Education 
become a central forum for this work; why should it not set as one of 
its definite aims the exploration of this borderline between cultural 
education and vocational needs? It would be a most valuable thing 
for it to do because it is a body which has no axe to grind, and which is 
held in great respect among all sections of people engaged in such work. 


Towards a Wider Appreciation of Science 


A. CLOW FORD 
Mr. Clow Ford is Deputy External Registrar University of London 


HEN, through the tragic penalties exacted by the World 

War, our national leaders were brought to realize that method 
paid better than muddle and that critical thinking was not merely an 
academic ideal but an important factor in material success, the Prime 
Minister of the day appointed a Committee to report on “Natural 
Science and Education”: and, though, perhaps, and quite naturally and 
properly, technological expertness was the main objective, the 
cultural aspect of scientific training was kept in view. In the early 
years of the world’s repairing the Board of Education, with this 
cultural viewpoint well in mind, set up an Adult Education Com- 
mittee that in due course turned its attention to “Natural Science in 
Adult Education” and adduced evidence to show that in one field of 
Adult Education, University Extension Courses, a most remarkable 
decline was to be observed in the interest in Science when the late 
eighties of last century were compared with the early twenties of the 
present. The British Association for the Advancement of Science con- 
sidered this declining interest in science at its Meetings in 1916 and 
again in 1922. Individual men of note, like Sir Richard Gregory, Prof. 
C. H. Desch, and Prof. J. L. Myres have all urged the importance of a 
widespread appreciation of scientific achievement. The British Institute 
of Adult Education made the presentation of science to adult students 
the subject of its Annual Conference in 1927, and in 1933 the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science discussed the Report of 
a Special Committee appointed “to consider the position of Science 
Teaching in Adult Education Classes, and to suggest possible means 
of promoting through them closer contact between scientific achieve- 
ment and social development.” 

Thus over a period of nearly twenty years the failure of science to 
secure popular appreciation has been considered and re-considered: 
but there is to-day little evidence of any improvement in the number 
of adult education classes devoted to science. 

Actual contacts with this field of Education have left the writer, 
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however, with a strong conviction in regard to at least one hopeful 
line of development. Looking at our national reaction to the impact 
of scientific achievement in the last sixty years, three clearly marked 
phases present themselves: (1) the last twenty years of last century, 
when the great popular lecturers could draw enthusiastic audiences of 
a thousand adults to hear about the latest advances in science, (2) the 
first twenty years of the present century, which saw the rise into 
effective and independent service of the numerous Technical Colleges 
that often count their evening students by thousands, (3) the twenty 
years since the outbreak of War in 1914, which, by the application of 
scientific inventions to destruction and death, by quickening industrial 
pressure, and by the seeming failure of science to fulfil in the lives of 
men the high hopes of its earlier enthusiasm, has induced in the minds 
of large numbers an attitude towards science of indifferences, suspicion, 
hostility, even downright contempt. 

Now these three periods or phases correspond to the three 
“motives” of the rhythm suggested by Sir Percy Nunn at the Oxford 
Conference in 1927: (1) “wonder, that delight in the intrinsically 
interesting or startling or novel thing,” (2) “utility, a valuation of 
scientific knowledge for the sake of its useful application, (3) ‘“‘com- 
pleteness of system,” involving a “reflection upon the significance of 
scientific knowledge that is extremely agreeable and attractive.” 
These three motives correspond to the periods suggested above: we 
have long ceased to wonder at scientific achievements; they are the 
commonplaces of daily journalism: we accept the utility of science as 
an integral part of daily routine; industry takes for granted the solution 
of its technological problems: but, having in some measure emerged 
from the utility stage, we have as yet failed to achieve the systematiza- 
tion of the significance of scientific knowledge in the body of our 
social thought; too many of us by far find reflection upon the con- 
clusions of science not “agreeable and attractive” but disturbing and 
depressing. 

That we have not achieved that systematization is suggested by 
two phenomena in current thought: (1) when men of scientific 
distinction and humane outlook attempt to bring together the implica- 
tions of scientific achievement and the body of traditional humane 
thinking most readers become uncomfortably conscious that the 
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writers’ habitual mode of thought, though it carries the reader happily 
well into the problem, reaches at last a point at which it fails to carry 
him any further; similarly if the problem is approached by a humanist 
with a sympathetic outlook on science, the same sense of breakdown 
is felt in the argument: (2) when people less highly gifted and trained, 
but with no less goodwill, essay the systematization in their own 
way they find themselves, as suggested above, baffled and, in the end, 
depressed. 

It may be argued that this slowness to achieve systematization is 
inevitable, that humanity is manifestly incapable at present of resolving 
this difficulty. But the price of delay is terribly high: for want of a 
well-grounded “philosophy of life,” national and international policy 
in the world to-day is sheer hand-to-mouth opportunism; when Great 
Britain fails to pay her War Debts and Italy can disavow the Kellog 
Pact every hard-pressed private citizen finds there a justification for 
refusing to recognize his own material and moral obligations. 

There is, in the present writer’s view, no social, no educational 
problem so urgent as the harmonizing of the respective systems of 
thought that emerge from the fields of science and of humane studies, 
so that humanity may have once more a substantially agreed outlook 
on life that will yield a greater satisfaction in living than seems available 
for most to-day. The problem lies on the doorstep of the philosophers: 
what they may do in the discharge of their great responsibility is 
not now under consideration: but in the broader field of Adult 
Education there seems little doubt what ought to be done. The 
systematization process is what is needed; and the most promising line 
of approach is that of history. 

And one factor in making that approach possible is now coming 
into being—an appropriate literature. The B.B.C. and the enlightened 
publishers of popular science book series have substantial reason to 
believe that the broad presentation of the conclusions of science have 
for years found a ready lay public. But a new kind of book is now 
being prepared for that public: this literature not only presents the 
main facts and broad conclusions of science, but gives them a scientific 
valuation by relating new achievements to the pre-existing conditions; 
gives them human interest by relating them to the life and thought of 
the individual scientists; gives them social significance by pointing 
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to their application or misapplication in industrial or other activity; 
gives them philosophical interest by showing how men’s habits of 
thinking have been influenced by new scientific discoveries. This 
presentation of science is definitely new: it should be specially helpful 
to those who are interested in the problem of Science in Adult 
Education, and for this reason worth examining in this journal. 

Appropriately enough one example of this new literature comes in 
the new “ University Extension Library” series published by Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson at 4s. 6d. Its author, Mr. G. P. Bailey, is a 
scientist trained in the traditional University way, but with long 
experience of presenting science to adult audiences with “little or no 
previous scientific training.” His book Scientific Progress in Present 
Tires, restricted to the physical side of science, consists of a series 
of twelve chapters dealing with “subjects” that have all appeared 
recently in the daily press as topics of general interest. Yet he manages, 
with a minimum of technical language, to present a comprehensive 
account of the new physics: he gives sustained attention to the notion 
of historical progress, as for example the comparative treatment of the 
work of Newton and Einstein: he makes the lay reader share the 
emotional reactions of the scientist, that intellectual challenge of a 
theoretical problem such as radio-activity, the desire to overcome 
practical difficulties as in the use of coal fuel, the wonder as when 
spectroscopy enlarged our conception of the universe. In short he is 
not attempting to train scientists but to let the layman see in retrospect 
the scientist at work in extending the limits of human knowledge in 
the domain of the physical sciences: and he bases his whole presenta- 
tion on the sound educational principle that teaching must begin 
where the learner’s interest is strongest, however haphazard such 
“interest” points may be, accepting the responsibility of co-ordinating 
these into a logical completeness. While the thought-origin of the 
book clearly arises from traditional science, it is new in its method of 
presentation, and makes a distinct contribution to the important work 
of enabling the layman both to feel and to think with the scientist. 

In much the same field comes another book, British Scientists of the 
19th Century, by J. G. Crowther, published by Kegan Paul at 125. 6d. 
Mr. Crowther is an experienced writer in this field of science for the 
layman, and would probably be content to be thought of as a serious 
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publicist: his latest book does not convey the impression that he is 
experienced in the traditional method of teaching science. The contents 
of the book is much narrower than the title suggests, for it is restricted, 
like Mr. Bailey’s book, to the physical side, and to five men, Davy, 
Faraday, Joule, Kelvin, and Clerk Maxwell. The formal conception 
of the book is that of a select series of lives that overlap in time and 
inter-act in the common cause of advancing scientific work: and its 
characteristic intention is to make good biography, to show personality 
in relation with social conditions as the fertile union from which issues 
individual scientific work, and in the aggregate the progress of science. 
And it performs, first of all, this real service to the lay public, that it 
presents the progress of science as no inhuman march of a relentless 
power, as so often thought; but shows it as a characteristically human 
effort, oriented by personal idiosyncracies or social conditions; 
pursued in personal faith; hampered by lack of health, by lack of 
means; stimulated by the ideas of predecessors and contemporaries; 
yet in the end, by patient and critical experiment and intuitional 
speculation, building up a body of scientific thought that is one of the 
glories of the 19th century and the basis of some of the spiritual 
problems of the 2oth. 

In his main biographical objective Mr. Crowther succeeds: these 
men, whose names are used so often merely as a label for a scientific 
principle, are made to live again; we see Humphrey Davy struggling 
with his religious difficulties and pursuing his social ambitions, Michael 
Faraday sacrificing material reward that the Royal Institution might 
benefit thereby, Joule’s experimentation upset by the objections of a 
neighbour, Lord Kelvin as the personal embodiment of science 
nationally recognized, the brilliant Clerk Maxwell losing his University 
Chair to a duller but senior colleague under a college scheme of 
re-organization. 

In his social allusion he is perhaps less successful ; there are some 
assertions of social principle that not all will agree with; but from 
the present writer’s point of view that is not so important. What is 
important is the method, the attempt, at least partially successful, to 
present social forces in their bearing upon scientific achievement and 
society’s re-action to these achievements both in their material and 
intellectual implications. Clearly this book shows possible points of 
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contact that make for a more harmonious understanding between 
science and the general public. 

The third book for examination here, though coming in its English 
translation through the same publishing house, Kegan Paul, at 153s., 
has a very different origin and method of presentation; covers too a 
different field. The School of Biology as the book is called, is a product 
of the richly stored mind of Dr. Curt Thesing of Bavaria, and comes 
to English readers with a voucher for scientific accuracy from Prof. 
Munro Fox, of Birmingham University; though Prof. Munro Fox 
may be thought to repeat Macaulay’s classic error when he suggests 
that “it could be easily appreciated by school-children.” Yet the book 
is intended to be popular, and we have in Dr. Thesing a “popularizer” 
who has thought it worth while to essay the presentation of his 
subject with an unusual technique, the conversational. In the closely 
printed volume of 350 pages, he covers the main aspects of biological 
phenomena on a question-and-answer basis that does not seem artificial 
and effectively aids the informal development of his purpose, namely, 
to make familiar the broad features of his field and to promote in his 
readers the habit of thinking biologically. Without being specifically 
historical, the notion of sustained human effort to understand the 
processes of life more and more fully runs through the whole book, 
that further, by wealth of illustration and frequent reference to social 
thought and practical consequence, provides a valuable illustration 
of purpose and method in Adult Education. 

While the three books so far considered are all definitely valuable 
and make their separate contributions towards the wider appreciation 
of scientific achievement, towards the effective absorption of the 
implications of science into the body of social thought, the fourth 
book, fully conscious of its purpose, and masterly in its execution, 
suggests at once “Here is the long awaited help.” It is published by 
Allen and Unwin at 255.: its author is Prof. Wolf, Head of the Depart- 
ment of History and Methods of Science in the University of London: 
and it comes to us with the high commendation of some of the most 
distinguished scientists of the day. The title, 4 History of Science, 
Technology and Philosophy, recalling Sir Percy Nunn’s already men- 
tioned three-phase rhythm, suggests that it envisages its task with 
the breadth of view necessary to the problem here being considered, 
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and that it may possess at the same time unity of conception and 
treatment. It is not possible here to do more than to mention some.of 
its characteristic features and attempt to assess its value. In his Preface 
the author affirms the faith that has sustained him in his work, “his 
belief that the world has need of a new intellectual orientation, and 
that to this end a close study of the history of human thought in its 
most objective spheres would be the best beginning.” With that 
faith thinking men the world over will gladly associate themselves, 
and wish the author courage and energy to continue his work. Almost 
churlish seems this request to continue when the monumental character 
of the present volume is considered: for though only two centuries, 
the sixteenth and seventeenth, are dealt with here, the scope and detail 
are encyclopaedic, every branch of science is included: yet the book is 
remarkable among other things for this, that its treatment is not of 
that kind: on the contrary it has the unity of conception that a single 
mind alone can give: as one reads one senses the personality of the 
author; the simplicity of language reveals the scholar’s aversion from 
obscurity; the quality of the judgments can emanate only from a 
mind that has visualized clearly and penetrated with discernment the 
ablest thought of two wonderful centuries; the generalship that orders 
this vast array of material so that nothing seems neglected, so that 
the more important and the less important receive appropriate emphasis, 
marks a mind of exceptional calibre; it is a sympathetic personality 
to whose work most of us interested in this field of adult educa- 
tion can gladly turn for help. The spirit of this book makes the normal 
language of high appreciation seem inappropriate. Like Arnold 
Toynbee’s recent work on the History of Civilization, Prof. Wolf’s 
History of Science promises to be one of the great books of the day. 
A glance at his other publications suggests that destiny lies in personal 
qualities, that Prof. Wolf’s qualities of mind are leading inevitably to 
high distinction in this field of learning; that his History when com- 
pleted will rank in English scholarship with classics like Frazer’s 
Golden Bough and Havelock Ellis’ Psychology of Sex. 

It is then with hope that the Adult Education movement can once 
again address itself to the presentation of science among its other 
“subjects”: it seems now accepted that intelligent adults, though 
without laboratory training, may, with the advantages of increased 
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interest in their surroundings, of improved power of thinking, and of 
a wider comprehension of the world’s working, be introduced to the 
domain of scientific thought by means of a history that is not political 
or economic, the history of civilizing thought and its social implica- 
tions: and the practice of this educational method is now made reason- 
ably possible by the birth of an appropriate literature that in competent 
hands should make for that much to be desired systematization of our 
social thought in harmony with the established results of scientific 
investigation. 


Some Problems in the Teaching 


of Economics 


P. FORD 


Dr. Ford is Head of the Department of Economics and Commerce at 
University College, Southampton 


RE-DISCUSSION of the problems and methods of teaching 

any subject to adult students may be called for because of the 
inherent difficulties in imparting its technique to this class of student, 
as in the case of pure science; or because changed public interest has 
brought new types of students to the subject. Or it may be that the 
subject has been gaining new content, or that its development has 
been demanding a new approach to its problems. The renewed interest 
in the problem of teaching economics arises in large measure from the 
latter cause, and in particular, from the increased emphasis upon the 
pure theory of static equilibrium. The problems of teaching economics 
are thus not those of class-room procedure. What use should be made 
of the dialectic method, what place given to a weekly discussion of the 
economic theories implied by current events and speeches, how much 
importance should be given to diagrammatic work,—these are matters 
on which few golden rules can be laid down. The answers will differ 
from class to class, and each tutor will do his best work in his own 
characteristic fashion. The immediate issue concerns the place of pure 
equilibrium theory in a tutorial class course, and, as we shall see, 
it goes deeper into what is to be regarded as the scope and essential 
discipline of economics itself. 
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The writer of a book on economic principles, or a university teacher 
lecturing to undergraduates straight from school and with little personal 
experience of economic life, may concern himself solely with arranging 
his subject matter in the most logical form possible; but the teacher 
of an adult class must consider also the way in which to lead students 
with experience, and with questions and problems arising therefrom, 
into a knowledge of the method of his subject. And most experienced 
teachers, in this as in other subjects, will bear in mind the well-tried 
rule, “Begin at the point of your students’ interests.” We may therefore 
ask, “with what questions does a tutorial class student come to his 
study?” First, many of them come critical of the existing economic 
order, and with more or less clearly defined views of the ethical 
basis upon which they wish to see it remodelled. Their sense of 
injustice is often tied up with a particular theory or analysis, and it is 
often only the accident of propaganda and environment which 
determines whether this is land taxation, Douglas theories or com- 
munism. The first task of the teacher is therefore to help the student, 
without endeavouring to attack or undermine his sense of injustice, 
to sever the analysis or theory from the emotion. The task is by no 
means always easy, as all tutors must have found, for criticism of the 
theory is apt to be regarded as a denial of the charge of injustice, and 
to arouse resistance to the essential quality of economics, which is an 
endeavour to apply scientific analysis to economic phenomena. 
Secondly, just because so many of them are in varying degrees critical 
of things as they stand, their interest is in understanding in order that 
they may shape life nearer to the heart’s desire. To them economic 
theory is an instrument of investigation preparatory to action. Further, 
there are many students in the post war world, “tired socialists,” to 
whom the older slogans of nationalization, etc., seem to be less relevant 
to the current issues before English society than they used to be, and 
who seek guidance in the more immediate difficulties. Thirdly, they 
are naturally concerned with any human action and any human institu- 
tion which has a bearing on the economic problem. To them, as to 
Mr. Hawtrey, the economic problem is one of society collectively 
organizing the getting of its living, and the whole of the social arrange- 
ments to this end are their field of interest. 

Granted these facts, what are the contents and boundaries of 
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economics as defined by the syllabus, to be? Do the students’ desires 
conflict with a scientific delimitation of the subject? It is easy to see 
why Hobson’s “Industrial System,” and Clay’s “Economics for the 
General Reader,” have been so long and so deservedly popular. In 
both books the student perceives a sympathetic understanding of his 
ethical doubts, and in consequence has been willing to learn from them 
the most difficult lesson of attempting detached scientific analysis of 
theories which are intellectually and emotionally important to him. 
Further, both books take account of social institutions in their 
economic aspects, and open the way for a study of these as well as of 
the relationship of economic quantities. Whatever may be the criticism 
of modern analytical economists on these two books, it is safe to say 
that they have contributed more to the spread among the mass of the 
people of an understanding of the relation of parts to the economic 
whole, and of the meaning of a scientific approach to social problems, 
than any other books by more eminent economists. This can be 
verified by anyone who will compare the general approach to economic 
questions (as distinct from particular policies) of provincial labour 
councillors who have been influenced by W.E.A. classes and that of 
many of the local tradesmen and estate agents who are their political 
rivals. The orthodox economist may have little liking for the views 
of either, but as to which group has more understanding of the meaning 
of scientific enquiry there is in most cases little doubt. 

But our present problem is different. The last few years have 
witnessed a great revival of interest in, and in the importance attached to 
equilibrium theory, amongst professional economists and their students, 
and so amongst those from whom tutorial class lecturers are drawn. 
This new trend in theory, if my sketch of the interests of students is 
correct, raises new problems of a fundamental kind. We may agree 
that Hobson’s and Clay’s books do not give all that is required in 
theoretical drill, nor enough understanding of the-ways in which 
economic quantities vary under different theoretical conditions, nor 
sufficiently prepare the student’s mind for the useful results that can 
be obtained respecting the problems of monopoly. Even when this 
is granted, there is much to be said on the other side of the account. 
First, the rigorous assumptions of static theory are something of a 
shock to an adult student and are apt to draw his criticism. The 
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conception of completely rational economic human behaviour, of human 
beings changing their activity in nicely calculated response to external 
stimulus, and of the maximization of gain by the activity of freely 
competing, rational individual units, seems remote enough from the 
economic world as he knows it. It implies a harmony of interests not 
always evident in his world of bargaining and disputes. Pre-occupation 
with value problems has led many professional economists to under- 
estimate the immense force and importance of institutional facts in 
determining the actual outcome of the existing system; and indeed, 
many of the things the student regards as important are simply classed 
as “data” by some value theorists. The acute, rigorous reasoning of 
Bohm Bawerks’ “Positive Theory” is an enlightening and admirable 
theoretical training, but what worker reading it would suppose that 
institutional facts were of any importance? The system of static theory 
cannot possibly be regarded as a description of the economic order, 
or even as containing all the rudiments necessary to an understanding 
of its working and results. As for purely rational economic behaviour, 
the assumption upon which the propositions of static theory are worked 
out, our student does not find it in any unqualified way even in the 
security and commodity markets where he would most expect it. 
If the waves of sentiment he finds recorded in the Press do not raise 
his doubts on this, a reading of the bases on which judgments are 
made, as in Hardy’s “Risk and Risk Bearing,” would be sufficient 
to do it. He is often left unsatisfied with the phrase with which many 
lecturers try to shatter his Utopian dreams, “Taking human nature as 
it is,” feeling at bottom that the phrase should have been, “Taking 
human nature as theory assumes it.”” And he is well grounded in his 
belief that the inter-relation of impulse, motive and the scheme of 
thought of the community is more intricate and more flexible than 
some of the pure economists who teach him are apt to suggest. 
Further, as we have seen, his initial approach to economics is that 
of discovering a body of knowledge which will guide him in his 
efforts to alter social arrangements. But the propositions of pure 
theory, based as they are on a number of rigid assumptions, are 
difficult to apply to many practical cases, while precisely those features 
of the economic order which come to his notice most, the dynamics of 
of the system, are just those for which the theory is least worked out. 
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It is small wonder then that many working-class students are apt 
to be more interested in Marx than they are in Marshall. And we have 
to admit that if in 1914 they wanted a reliable guide to the march of 
world events in the economic sphere, it is on the whole Marx’s sense 
of the drift of things, rather than analytical theory, which would have 
proved the less erring guide to the course of things to come. Even on 
questions like the trade cycle, which is of so much interest to the 
modern economists, it was Marx rather than the orthodox theorist 
who first gave it a central position in his theory. 

To conclude then, the turn of professional interest has emphasized 
the importance of analytical theory; to some it seems the only valid 
field of scientific study. It is against this limitation of the subject that 
the working-class student, facing some old and some pressing new 
problems, protests; and when attempts are made to apply it he is 
critical of its basic assumptions. 


II 


It must not be thought that I am decrying the value of analytical 
theory, for on the contrary, I feel that the weakness of much of the 
teaching in adult classes, in the more advanced ones at least, is that 
there has not been enough instruction in the pure theory of the 
subject. We need all the drill we can get in the way economic quantities 
behave. But the current fashion is to limit economics to this part of the 
field; and I hold that the attitude of the working-class student is on this 
point correct. For few, if any, of the major problems of concrete 
economic life are the propositions of static theory alone a sufficient 
guide. It is to the institutional environment that we must also turn 
for our answers, and we must be ready to study some of the material 
that Marx and others have worked over. 

Secondly, in asking our students to face more rigorous theoretical 
drill than heretofore, it is necessary to be candid as to the true nature 
of theory. We need much less emphasis that is now given in some 
quarters to Economic Science with a capital S. Of course the economist 
wants to draft laws and rules which shall be as authoritative and exact 
as those of pure science, but he can do so only by making a series of 
assumptions which remove the system of doctrine more and more 
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from reality. Nor is there anything peculiarly scientific about this 
procedure. It involves endless logic-chopping and wordy disputes, 
and the results are statistically unverifiable. The truth is that the method 
is used only in default of anything better, because lack of control 
over the data, and gaps in factual knowledge make any more scientific 
course impossible. At numerous points, as any discussion of the effect 
of capital taxes on the volume of saving will show, we are left with 
what is in effect guess work as to people’s probable behaviour. We 
use this analytical method because it is the only way we can get a grip 
on our problem, and in view of the more efficient apparatus of other 
sciences, it is scarcely a virtue to parade. Although economists have 
done notable work in developing statistical method, and have long 
used statistical methods now spreading to other sciences, by compari- 
son our instruments are rudimentary and primitive. No doubt it will 
be said that economists have rarely held any other view of their 
theories; one can only reply much current economic writing, not 
excluding recent work on economic planning, does not completely 
bear out this defence. 

Thirdly, in our teaching of the more formal parts of theory we have 
to beware of the ultra-academic vice of “book-knowledge.” Every 
one has met students who are able to roll off the analytical propositions, 
but quite unable to use them for the analysis of practical problems. 
The more we demand from our students a knowledge of static theory, 
the more is it necessary that they should be exercised in its use for 
practical analysis. It is of importance for the subject, and psychologi- 
cally for the student, that the use of theory as a weapon of investigation 
of current problems should be plainly demonstrated. I wish that 
teachers of economics would sign a self-denying ordinance never to 
use fanciful or imaginary illustrations, but only actual cases drawn 
from the material available in Government publications and other 
sources. Of course this means digging, but the sight of the book- 
learned student unable to make use of his instruments, but only to 
talk about them, is so repulsive that it is worth much labour to avoid 
so distressing a result. Teaching the theory without adequate use of 
factual material, is like teaching the principles of law from the clauses 
in the statutes without reference to the cases decided in the courts. 
It is better that the student should be able to use the simple and 
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fundamental instruments with familiarity than that he should write 
correct essays on the more remote and academic parts of the subject. 

Fourthly, there is the vexed question of how much economists 
should endeavour to prescribe practical remedies for contemporary 
troubles. It is here that our adult student is most likely to quarrel with 
his tutor. Nevertheless, he must be taught the difference between 
ethical questions and those which concern actual relationships and 
behaviour; and even in the field of economics as I have mapped it, 
between the quantitatively exact portions and the less exact portions 
relating to social institutions. But there has been a recurrence amongst 
those economists who wish to narrow the subject, (and who are inclined 
to exaggerate its scientific qualities), of Senior’s continuous reference to 
the decisions which must be left to the “Statesman.” Of course there 
is point in this attitude. But if some of these narrower definitions of 
economics were to be accepted, much of so fine a study as the Report 
on Industrial Unrest in South Wales, 1917, would be regarded as 
“outside the field of economic science as such.” It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that the very group which is taking this line most strongly has 
of late years been more energetic than any other in letters and articles 
in the Press condemning this or that practical policy. In truth, no 
economist can avoid “prescribing” in some degree, for the reason 
that the “Statesman” to whom so many references are made does not 
exist. Many adult students work in political organizations, and they 
know well enough that the job of the politician is not so much the 
synthesis of all that various experts say, as of picking out and making 
effective what is politically practicable,—an entirely different matter 
from making those weighty decisions which economists have tried to 
place upon his shoulders. The intrusion of economists into practical 
affairs was common in earlier periods, when there was broad agree- 
ment on the kind of society people wished to live in. There are now 
deep differences of opinion between us on this vital matter, and the 
natural result is a confusion of tongues. There is no help for this, 
and provided we are modest in our claims for our subject, that we 
take pains to emphasize our agreement on the more exact parts of our 
subject, and keep the distinction between the more and the less exact 
portions clear, there is no serious danger to the public estimation of 
Economics. I feel sure that even when he does not agree on ultimate 
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objective, the adult student with an urge to alter the system will 
understand and learn more readily from a teacher who takes up this 
position, than from one who tries to persuade him that it is more 
scientific to leave remedies to politicians whose speeches are beset 
with clear evidence that they do not understand the veriest rudiments 
of economic principles. 


Educational Re-organization 
The Next Phase 


H. G. STEAD 
Dr. Stead is Education Officer to the Chesterfield Education 


Committee 


LTHOUGH it is obviously true that Education is a dynamic 

and life-long process, the human mind tends always to view 
it as something static and characteristic of certain years of life only. 
Far too often this results in successive phases of the process being 
_ viewed as of value only in so far as they prepare for the next stage. 
For example, one of the greatest defects in our present system is the 
fact that Junior Schools are viewed by many people (most of whom 
should know better) as preparatory to Secondary Schools. The 
result is an over-emphasis upon examination records and the winning 
of Minor Scholarships. There is real tragedy in the words of the 
Junior School boy who wrote, “And, thinking about my record 
card and the marks . . . I forgot to look at the Robin’s nest.” The 
“record cards” and the “Robin’s nest” are symbolic of two contrasted 
views of the function of Education. Whilst it is true that each stage 
of education should prepare for that which follows, it is essential 
to remember that this task can best be performed by making each 
stage as complete as possible in itself. To take the case of the Junior 
School child again, any close and competent observer of young 
children will agree that there are a variety of urges and impulses which 
but rarely obtain any opportunity of development. The tendency 
to stress arithmetic and English in the Junior School leads to an 
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entirely false value being placed upon success in these subjects. 
Those children who have not the particular ability required to “do” 
these subjects soon develop an inferiority complex and a resulting 
timidity which may have disastrous results in later life. In schools 
where other activities are encouraged (puppets, plays, games, 
“projects,” etc.) these children often find a real interest in some branch 
of the work. If this is developed, timidity and lack of confidence are 
replaced by courage and a joy in creative work, and, what is important, 
the child whilst a junior has received the education of a junior—based 
upon his capacity and interest. And he is ready to use his interest 
over a wider field as he grows, and he will have the confidence and 
courage to do so. He is not in the position of having gained practically 
nothing from his Junior School should his ability in arithmetic fail 
to win him a Minor Scholarship. He is the child who wili develop 
into an adult of the type the world needs—one with an alive and an 
alert mind. He will demand a real system of adult education. 

These reflections must arise when questions of education are under 
discussion. During recent years, much has been heard of “educational 
re-organization” —usually with the word “Hadow” attached to it. 
The Hadow Reports have focused attention upon the need for over- 
hauling our system, and much intensive work has been done. But, 
the re-organization which has been effected so far is largely an 
administrative re-organization—one which has concerned the 
classification of schools and scholars. It is regrettably true to have to add 
that in some cases it has concerned the scholars only—that no addi- 
tional facilities have been provided. Real educational re-organization 
—the overhauling of our principles, curricula and methods—is 
a task which still confronts us, and is the only re-organization to which 
the term “educational” can be properly applied. 

The area with which I am most familiar is one in which the Schools 
are completely re-organized from the administrative viewpoint. 
Several of the Infants’ Schools have Nursery Classes attached; the 
Senior Schools have provision for various forms of craft work, 
science, art and physical training (in properly equipped gymnasia). 
The Junior Schools all have separate classrooms, and many have 
Halls fitted for dramatic work. Playing fields have been provided 
and laid out—the Authority is fairly generous in its provision of 
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equipment and apparatus. The School-Leaving Age has been raised 
to fifteen years (with exemptions). 

Certain results of this stage of re-organization are already apparent. 
The value of sound Nursery Class or School work has become 
apparent. It should be emphasized that this value is educational more 
than social. The width of interests among the Juniors is leading to 
much experimental work. The wider range of subjects in the Senior 
School and the more practical approach to education has completely 
removed “hooliganism” from the Schools and has given many children 
renewed self-respect and confidence. Clean and bright buildings have 
resulted in clean and bright children. The interest of the parents is 
something to joy over, even if it is not always directed to the most 
desirable ends. 

Yet, one cannot be satisfied. The Schools are good; the Staffs 
devoted; but vital changes will have to come before the community 
can begin to reap the full reward for its devotion to the cause of Edu- 
cation. Perhaps we have tended to over-stress the physical and to 
overlook the psychical. This may be one result of the Machine-Age. 
We re-organize buildings, furniture—and speak of those things as 
Education. We eliminate physical punishment—and substitute subtle 
mental punishments, often of greater and more lasting harm to the 
children. Someone has said that at present mankind suffers from 
“chaos without and darkness within.” We are ready to endeavour to 
bring order out of the external chaos, but we largely fail because of 
our neglect of the “darkness within.” 

Throughout the country, new housing estates are being developed, 
and it is commonly agreed that the community life on these estates 
needs developing if they are to be anything more than dormitories. 
Those concerned with adult education work know the difficulty of 
suitable rooms in which to carry on activities. I am aware that much 
excellent work can be, and is done, in poor buildings. But, it is just 
here that I see a future for the new Senior Schools which are being 
developed. Such Schools should become real Cultural Institutes 
for the areas which they serve. We can assume that they are provided 
with a Hall and stage—some have a Bioscope and Wireless instal- 
lations. A Gymnasium, an Art Room, a Science Room and Craft 
Rooms (Wood and Metal, Light Craft and Domestic Science), 
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together with classrooms complete the ideal provision. In such Schools, 
additional classrooms are usually to be found. 

From eleven plus to fourteen plus, the senior children have become 
accustomed to attending these Schools. It is obvious to those who have 
watched developments closely that the wider curriculum has aroused 
many interests which the Schools left untouched in bygone days. 
It can be assumed that before long the School-Leaving Age will be 
raised to fifteen years, and that the additional year, used rightly, will 
strengthen such interests. The raising of the School-Leaving Age 
will profoundly modify the work of Evening Continuation Schools. 
The time has come for a close investigation into the function and 
value of such Institutions. One trouble is that the Teachers come to 
their task after a day’s work elsewhere. Then, the classes tend on the 
whole to cater for the “bread and butter” subjects. The new interests 
developed by the modern Senior School will have to be provided 
for, and nowhere can they be better dealt with than in the Senior 
School itself. Some may point out administrative and other difficulties 
in the scheme suggested, but there is no difficulty that determination 
cannot overcome. The proposal is that the Day (Senior) and the 
Evening (Continuation) School should constitute one unit—housed 
in one building and staffed by the same Staff. Full-time education 
would continue until fifteen (ultimately to sixteen), and part-time to 
seventeen plus. The difficulty of the Staff can be solved, and definite 
advantages obtained by the solution. In all, the Institution would be 
open, say, fifteen sessions per week. A full teaching week (not neces- 
sarily all spent in actual teaching) would be ten sessions, and suf- 
ficient staff engaged to make this possible. The cost might be more 
than that of the present day School Staff plus the Evening Staff, 
but the Day School would gain by having a greater variety of interests 
represented on the Staff and specialization being made easier. The 
Evening Department would benefit by having fresh and not 
exhausted Teachers. There would be real co-ordination between the 
Day Courses and the Evening ones, and the adolescents would come 
back to be taught by those who understood their capacities and needs. 
At seventeen plus, those desiring specialized courses in Commerce 
or Technology could proceed to the appropriate Colleges. The rest 
could remain—to further cultivate those interests which had been 
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aroused in them. On such a building estate, Dramatic Societies, 
Play-Reading Societies, Debating Societies, Film Societies, Radio 
Circles, Physical Training Classes, Parents’ Associations, Old 
Scholars’ Associations, and all similar cultural activities could all 
find a centre in the Estate School. It is possible to visualize Child 
Guidance Work being carried out—under the control of the school 
psychologist. At present, certainly, more than ten per cent of the 
child population is retarded or classed as sub-normal. Many of these 
are remedial cases, caused by minor emotional disturbances, and there 
is no doubt that early treatment would remove much, if not all, of 
the disability from which they suffer. Again, it is a case of the physical 
being attended to, whilst the mental is neglected. We pride ourselves 
upon our health services, but the mental health service is only in its 
infancy, and largely left to voluntary effort. Vocational Guidance 
Work could also be effectively carried out, and from such an Institute 
would radiate the real cultural life of the estate upon which it was 
situated. 

Some Authorities have already made pioneer efforts in this direction. 
At Nottingham, some progress has been made: at Wigan and Barrow, 
the problem is being considered. The realization of such a vision has 
been made possible by a recognition of the fact that Education can 
proceed by the utilization and development of interests. At Chester- 
field, boys come back voluntarily to participate in the activities of 
various Clubs. It seems absurd to check this movement when it is 
potential of so much good. 

For reasons which cannot be discussed here, the Junior School is 
the weakest link. Sandwiched between the Infants’ School and the 
new Senior School, it has yet to find its peculiar excellence. It has to 
prepare its pupils for the Senior School, but this does not mean that 
it has to concentrate on the “Three R.s.” The Infant and Nursery 
School has always been one of the bright spots in the English System. 
There, activity, based upon interest, is the order of the day. The new 
Senior Schools are rapidly evolving a new outlook and a capacity 
to judge al/ worthy work as significant. The Junior School will best 
prepare its pupils for the next stage when it develops their capacities 
and interests as Juniors—not as “little Seniors.” 

Adult education has everything to gain from this new movement. 
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It will not produce any sudden change. But, it will add yearly to the 
number of those who have interests and who want to find scope for 
their expression. Much is heard to-day of the problem of Education 
for Leisure. Education for the business of life is viewed as being some- 
thing different in kind to education for leisure; just as in earlier days 
the battle raged about vocational and cultural education. The problem 
is a general one—that of Education, unqualified by any adjective or 
adjectival phrase. If education is sound and interests are aroused and 
developed, they will find their outlet in work and leisure alike, and 
will bring joy to both. What is most needed in the world to-day is 
an education which shall prepare for liberty. The free man will 
know how to use his leisure aright. 

Work in an area where the beginnings of such a system are being 
developed shows clearly the possibilities. The increased interest of 
children in their school life, and the reluctance with which it is 
terminated, are significant. At present, much is lost because of the 
lack of guidance during those years when guidance is most essential. 
The end is not just the Senior School for children from eleven plus 
to fifteen: it is the Cultural Institute of the area, drawing into com- 
panionship all those searching for the light—along whatever path it 
may be. With such an Institute, the residents on the new Housing 
Estates can become real communities—social, progressive and unified, 
not in beliefs, but in a determination to seek the truth. 


Some Developments in Continued Education 
LESLIE R. MISSEN 
Mr. Missen is Director of Education for Wigan 


T is early yet to say exactly how far reaching are the results of 

the Re-organization in accordance with the Hadow Report. But 
some observations on the way in which continued education is affected 
in the Wigan area, may be of general interest. When the Local 
Education Authority planned the Re-organization of the Elementary 
Schools, it was decided that Senior Schools should be established in 
positions geographically convenient for the contributing Junior 
Schools. In some instances existing buildings were adapted and en- 
larged for the purpose, and in others, new sites were purchased and 
new buildings were erected. As a result, the position of each Senior 
School is convenient not only for the majority of the children who 
attend by day, but also for the majority of adolescents and adults in 
the area who may become students when the building is used as an 
Evening Institute. 

In both the newly-built and the modernized older schools the 
accommodation is excellent. The buildings have been made most 
attractive, especially the new ones, and each is provided with a hall 
equipped with gymnastic apparatus, and a stage for dramatic work; 
with laboratories for elementary science, chemistry, physics and 
biology; with large and roomy art, craft, and needlework rooms; with 
fully equipped domestic science rooms (including coal range, gas and 
electric cooking); metalwork and woodwork rooms; etc. They have 
playing fields adjoining or very close by, and most of them have 
flower and vegetable gardens. They are well lit, well ventilated and 
heated, and furnished with comfortable seating (large desks, chairs 
and tables, etc.), and there is ample cloakroom, lavatory and washing 
accommodation. In short, they are most attractive not only to children 
but to older people as well. 

In the third place, Re-organization has given the opportunity for 
changes in the school curriculum and organization. Generally speaking 
there is a movement away from undue emphasis on the subjects regarded 
as essential for wage-earning purposes, towards a general preparation 
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for living, and new activities have been introduced in physical training, 
elementary science, gardening, biology, craft work, “civics,” and 
dramatic work upon the school stage. Senior Schools are generally 
organized on the house system and there are many out-of-school 
activities, hobby clubs, choirs, societies, etc. The result has been an 
awakening of many more interests than hitherto which may hold the 
child after leaving school. Boys and girls are more than ever conscious 
of the great and varied interests which life holds for them apart from 
the problem of earning a living. 

The Schools have also come to be regarded as centres of communal 
life in the areas in which they are situated. Parents and friends are 
brought to them in large numbers for the terminal concerts, sports, 
open days and displays, and the buildings are so conveniently placed 
that they are in demand for political and public meetings. Those which 
are Church Schools are used in addition for many parochial activities. 
The School exerts a wider influence and holds a more important 
position than formerly in the minds of adolescents and adults and it 
is a place to which old boys and girls return. 

How are these changes affecting continued education? There have 
always been a number of students who, spurred on by ambition and 
aided by their innate ability, have attended evening schools and 
classes (as they were called) in order to improve their qualifications 
and to get to know as much as possible about the work in which they 
were interested, partly because they wanted to be efficient and to 
“get on” and partly because they realized that by this means they 
might earn higher wages. There have also been some students who 
felt impelled to take up further courses, not necessarily in preparation 
for any examination, but to widen their knowledge and interests. 

The percentage of school leavers enrolling in courses throughout 
the country has been disappointingly low. One estimate for the country 
gives the figures at 33 per cent, while the Board’s last annual report 
shows that the number of students aged fifteen attending Evening 
Institutes was only 28 per cent of the number of school leavers of the 
previous year. If the widened curriculum of the Senior Schools is 
having a satisfactory effect (and there are signs that it is) boys and 
girls will want to follow some of the newly awakened interests and 
will seek to do so in Evening Institutes. Already the field for instruction, 
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other than in examination subjects, is so promising that many authori- 
ties have established what are called “non-vocational courses,” both 
for boys and girls, which are well attended. Students come for physical 
training, country dancing, dramatic work, speech training, English 
literature, craft work, needlework, art, woodwork, metalwork, and 
so on, because they like these activities and want to go on with them 
after leaving school. This is a very healthy development and one which 
is likely to have far reaching consequences on our present system 
of continued education. 

Other features of the new Senior School have given an impetus 
to the attendance of adolescents and adults, and specially of women 
and girls. In large artisan areas some of the men spend their time in 
clubs of various kinds, in public-houses, and in such interests as 
allotments, pigeons, dogs, football and the cinema, etc., but for the 
women and girls there have been fewer facilities apart from parochial 
activities and the cinema. The opportunities for self-expression and 
activities in craftwork and handwork, sick nursing, cookery and 
domestic arts, have been seized by a very large number of women, 
and some Institutes enrol many members of one family, including 
daughter, mother and grandmother. 

The convenience in position of the Senior School enables many 
women, and some men, who could not hitherto attend, to become 
students of the Evening Institute and there is no doubt that the new, 
commodious, and comfortable buildings now attract those who could 
not formerly bring themselves to attend any form of instruction 
because of the memories of their schooldays and the unpleasant or 
inconvenient premises in which the work was often carried on. 
Then, again, the new position of the Senior School as the focus ot 
many activities in the area has brought adults—as parents or friends— 
into close contact with the School and the Institute. Every Institute 
arranges social functions and parties, dances and other activities, for 
its students, which provide pleasant and useful occupation for leisure 
time. 

There is no doubt that Evening Institutes with the opportunities 
they now have, should, if they are controlled and organized with 
vision and sympathy, play an even more important part in the life and 
leisure of the community. In this area 44 per cent of the school leavers 
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have gone forward to Evening Institutes, and the total enrolment 
has increased from 1,379 to 2,449 in five years. 

A development in Wigan which is of peculiar interest is the Institute 
of Leisure, and this has been brought about by the circumstances of 
the town. Wigan, in common with many other towns, is facing the 
triple problem of the permanently surplus population, the temporarily 
unemployed, and the juvenile unemployed. In accordance with its 
duty under the Unemployment Act of 1934, the Local Education 
Authority provided temporary accommodation for the unemployed 
juveniles in two existing Junior Instruction Centres. But it was obvious 
that nothing effective could be done without premises specially built 
for the purpose. Should these be permanent or semi-permanent? 
After a careful survey of the needs of the moment, and, as far as could 
be ascertained, of those of the future, it was decided to erect a perma- 
nent two-storied building which will serve several purposes, with the 
comprehensive name of Institute of Leisure. First there will be the 
two Junior Instruction Centres, one for 250 boys and one for 200 girls. 
Each will contain a large hall equipped with a stage and with gymnastic 
apparatus; hot and cold shower baths adjoining; classrooms, craft and 
practical rooms, medical inspection, staff rooms, etc. The unemployed 
between fourteen and eighteen years of age will attend these centres, 
but after the eighteenth birthday there is no control over them and no 
provision for further activities save in the existing Evening Institutes. 

It is proposed, therefore, to add certain rooms in which unemployed 
men and women of eighteen years and upwards may receive instruction 
by day, and in which classes may also be conducted for women who, 
through family ties, cannot attend the Evening Institutes. The whole 
of the premises will be used for Evening Institute purposes for em- 
ployed and unemployed, and will provide accommodation in connec- 
tion with the following, and third, part of the scheme. 

Inquiry from time to time reveals the fact that very few unemployed 
juveniles are in touch with any juvenile organization, parochial 
activity, or club. The Juvenile Employment Department of the Local 
Education Authority is in touch (through its welfare work) with 
many employed juveniles who are similarly situated. Now there is a 
well organized and active Juvenile Organizations Committee but it 
has no headquarters or premises of its own, and there are large and 
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active organizations in the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Church Lads’ 
Brigade, Boys’ Brigade, St. John Ambulance Association, all of them 
handicapped to some extent by lack of their own individual head- 
quarters; and each working separately and alone, apart from the 
co-ordination of the Juvenile Organizations Committee. There is a 
struggling Boys’ Club with temporary premisesand thereare other needs. 

It is proposed, therefore, to add, if funds are forthcoming, a 
headquarters for the Juvenile Organizations Committee, and for the 
four principal Juvenile Organizations and the St. John Ambulance 
Association, and possibly for the Boys’ Club. All these activities will 
then have the advantage of the use of the Institute premises, in the 
gymnasiums, the baths, the large and well equipped craft rooms, the 
Medical Inspection service, the library, and so on, facilities which, 
individually, none could provide entirely. There will be a saving of 
money spent on their equipment and the equipment provided will 
secure maximum use. There will be a co-ordinating effort in juvenile 
work, with it is hoped, increased efficiency and effectiveness. 

With the first part of the scheme the Ministry of Labour is con- 
cerned; with the second the Board of Education; and with the third 
those bodies which may aid the Local Education Authority from 
voluntary sources, the Carnegie Trustees, the National Council of 
Social Service, etc. All have conferred together and the details are 
being worked out with the assistance and approval of them all. There 
is no space here to deal with the many difficulties which the reader 
will envisage, finance, management, etc., but there is every indication 
that they will be overcome successfully. 

The Local Education Authority supports enthusiastically not only 
its own Evening Institutes, but also the Juvenile Organizations 
Committee and the work of all voluntary bodies concerned with young 
men and women, as partners in a common task. We aim, as Mr. Oliver 
Stanley has said, to show boys and girls, and young men and women, 
“How to obtain the pleasures of their leisure subjectively as well as 
objectively, and to use their time themselves instead of using it by 
paying other people to do something for them.” They should obtain a 
wider outlook on life and a better understanding of the ways of living. 

The result in their health, their happiness, their work and their 
citizenship, will more than justify the expenditure of money and effort. 
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a Research Member of the Department of Social Biology at the 
London School of Economics. Their article on Ability and Opportunity 
in English Education was reviewed in the last issue of this journal.) 


I 


N discussing the capacity of the educational ladder, the fundamental 

numerical problem may be stated thus: What is the probability 
that a child who begins his education in a public elementary school 
will eventually receive an education of a higher type? In this paper, 
we are concerned with the means of measuring the opportunities 
afforded such a child to proceed to a grant-aided secondary school, 
either with a Free Place, or as a Fee-paying Pupil.* 

When we regard the population of elementary school origin as a 
whole, the opportunity of proceeding to a secondary school is spread 
over a period of 5 years, since in the vast majority of cases children 
pass from elementary to secondary schools between the ages of 9 
and 14. In other words, if a child does not go to a secondary school 
when aged 9-10, he may subsequently do so when he reaches the 
age of 10-11, 11-12, 12-13 or 13-14. The probability that a child 
will proceed to a secondary school is thus the sum of the separate 
probabilities that he will proceed thereto at each of these five years 
of age. 

In order to avoid the inference that any given elementary school 
child actually receives five separate chances of going to a secondary 
school, the argument may be put in another way. Taking the entire 
population of elementary school origin, we may calculate what 

* The authors are greatly indebted to Professor Lancelot Hogben for advice 


and criticism and to the Rockefeller Research Fund of the London School of 
Economics for making a grant in aid of the research. 
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proportion receives the opportunity of a secondary school education 
on passing through the appropriate ages at which such opportunities 
occur. This method requires the summation of the various proportions 
of a given age-group admitted to secondary schools at different years 
of age. We know also that the proportion of children of elementary 
school origin born at different times which obtains a secondary school 
education on reaching the appropriate age depends both on the size 
of the age-group to which it belongs and on the available 
accommodation in secondary schools. 

One way of approaching the problem would be to obtain the 
proportion of all children leaving elementary for secondary schools 
at all ages in any given school year to the total number of elementary 
school leavers. This was in essence the method adopted by Carr- 
Saunders and Jones in 1927, using figures relating to the years 1922- 
25.* This procedure is satisfactory as long as there are no great 
variations in any one year in the size of the age-groups which con- 
tribute to the total population of leavers. When such variations occur, 
it is no longer valid to employ an over-all percentage to represent 
the proportion passing to secondary schools. In recent years, the 
total estimated population at each year of age from 9-14 has not 
been constant. For example, in the year 1931-32 the population in 
the age-group 14-15 was unusually small on account of the great 
decline in birth-rate that took place during the war. The figure is 
$39,000 compared with 529,000 aged 13-14, 741,000 aged 12-13 and 
768,000 aged 11-12. Now, the majority of secondary school admissions 
take place at the age of 11-12, and it is upon the size of the elementary 
school population at this age that a child’s opportunity of passing 
to a secondary school mainly depends. In the year 1931-32, the age- 
group 11-12 was much larger than that of 14-15, from which the 
great majority of leavers of all kinds is drawn. To relate the total 
number of secondary school entrants to the total number of elementary 
school leavers would thus artificially inflate the proportion having 
the opportunity of a secondary school education. 

Dr. E. H. Stevens has employed another method.t} He estimates 


* A, M. Carr-Saunders and D. Caradog Jones, The Social Structure of England 
and Wales, Chapter XI. 

t E. H. Stevens, “England and Wales: Grant-aided Secondary Schools,” Year 
Book of Education 1932, Section XI, Chapter 8. 
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the number of ex-elementary school children passing into secondary 
schools in a given year at all ages as a proportion of the entire 
elementary school population aged 10-11 during the previous year. 
This gives a good approximation to a correct solution since, as has 
already been noted, the majority of secondary school admissions 
take place at the age of 11-12. The first method described below, 
while still based on the figures for a given school year, is designed 
to take more fully into account the differing sizes of the school 
population at different ages, and to relate the number of children 
receiving the opportunity of a secondary school education to the 
entire population of elementary school origin, i.e. including all children 
who have left elementary for secondary schools after the age of 9. 

As an example we give our calculations for the year 1931-32, 
distinguishing between Fee-paying and Free Pupils. 


(a) Secondary Free Pupils 


Let the 1931-32 age-group of children of elementary school origin 
aged 9-10 be Ng_;9, the admission to secondary schools of Free Pupils 
Yi 
9-10 
where P, is the proportion of such admissions to the total age-group 
of elementary school origin. Similarly, if the admissions for the age- 
groups 10-11, 11-12, 12-13 and 13-14 be Y,, Ys, Y4 and Y,, then 


from elementary schools at the age of 9-10 be Y;. Then P, = 


Let P be the proportion of all children aged 9 and over who will 
eventually go to secondary schools as Free Pupils, then 


P. Y; 
410-11 
= 
P Y, 
12-13 
18-14 
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P =P, +P, +P, +P, +P; 
5,582 31,532 | 75342 1,342 
630,801 685,857 728,893 661,778 484,394 
= 0°02% +0°31% + +0:28% 
= 6°55 % 


(6) Secondary Fee-payers 


Similarly, we have calculated the percentage of individuals of 
elementary school origin who eventually proceeded to secondary 
schools as Fee-payers in the year 1931-32 to be 3-9%. 

This proportion is hereafter referred to as P. In order to obtain 
comparative figures for consecutive years we have calculated P for 
1913-14 and for each year from 1919-20 to the last year for which 
official statistics are at present available. These figures are set out 
in Table I. 


Comparative Values of P 


Year Free Pupils Fee-paying Pupils 
1913-14... 2°71 3°21 
1919-20... 4°05 5°00 
1920-21 .. 4°66 4°39 
1921-22... 4°72 3°93 
1922-23... oe 4°12 3°69 
1923-24 .. 3°95 4°01 
1924-25 .. oe 4°65 3°97 
1925-26 .. 4°95 4°06 
1926-27... 5°68 4°03 
1927-28... 6°35 4°25 
1928-29 .. 7:06 4°50 
1929-30 .. 7°39 4°27 
1930-31 .. 7°14 3°91 
1931-32... 6°55 3°93 
1932-33... ee 6°33 4°02 

(6-59) (3°76)? 


1 Including Partial Fee-payers. 2 Excluding Partial Fee-payers. 
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The necessary data for the year 1923-24, when publication of the 
annual “Statistics of Public Education” was suspended, were kindly 
supplied by the Board of Education. In 1932-33, pupils paying partial 
fees were for the first time distinguished from the entire class of 
Fee-payers. This was a consequence of the Revised Regulations 
which came into force on April 1st, 1932, and which had the effect of 
increasing the proportion of pupils who, while in receipt of scholar- 
ships, nevertheless paid partial fees. For this year, therefore, P has 
been calculated for full Fee-payers only, full and partial Fee-payers, 
Free Pupils and Free plus partial Fee-paying Pupils. 

Figures I and II illustrate the dependence of P upon both the size 
of the school population aged 9-14 and the available accommodation 
in secondary schools. They are based on the data of Table II, which 
have been expressed as indices of 100 with 1913-14 as the base year. 


II 
Admissions of ex-Elementary Pupils to Secondary Schools, aged 9-14 


School Free Pupils: | Fee-paying Pupils: 
Year Population of Admissions to Admissions to 
Elementary Origin | Secondary Schools | Secondary Schools 
1913-14 3,122 644 16,752 18,631 j 
1919-20 3,238,401 26,599 32,032 
1920-21 3,231,767 30,618 28,329 
1921-22 3,239,837 30,748 25,468 
1922-23 3,272,343 26,915 24,062 
1923-24 3,241,122 255533 25,817 
1924-25 3,210,617 30,502 25,719 
1925-26 3,126,412 32,258 26,136 
1926-27 2,959,356 34,875 24,737 
1927-28 25795,915 36,302 24,396 
1928-29 2,804,266 36,105 23,844 
1929-30 2,938,531 37,976 22,433 
1930-31 | 2,989,282 42,666 22,691 
1931-32 3,191,723 45,900 26,911 
1932-33 32390,929 43,146 27,349 
(44,948) (25,547) 
1 Including Partial Fee-payers. ® Excluding Partial Fee-payers. 
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Thus between 1920 and 1924, when the school population remained 
relatively constant, the value of P for Free Pupils (Fig. I) varied 
directly with the number of Free Places available. Between 1924 
and 1929 P increased with greater rapidity than the number of Free 
Places, owing to the sharp fall in the school population. From 1929 
onwards P began to decline, in spite of the continued growth of 
the number of Free Places, on account of the concurrent increase 
in the school population. 

In 1931, for the first time since 1921-24, there was a significant 
decrease in the number of Free Places. This coincided with a 
rise in the school population which was due to the post-war increase 
in the birth-rate. The decline in P, which began in 1930, probably 
continued at least until the end of 1934, since the school population 
aged 9-14 continued to increase until that date, while it is unlikely 
that the number of Free Places increased proportionately. There- 
after the school population will begin to fall and hence, unless the 
number of Free Places falls more than proportionately, P is bound 
to show once more a steady increase. 

Fig. II shows how closely the curve of the annual number of 
admissions of Fee-paying Pupils follows the curve of population 
after 1922-23. The value of P, therefore, does not vary significantly 
when the period is regarded as a whole. Since the economic depression 
that began in 1921, there has been no significant increase in the 
ability or willingness of parents, who first send their children to the 
elementary school, to pay fees for their subsequent education in 
secondary schools. We may legitimately infer that the number of 
families who normally expect to pay school fees for higher education 
has remained relatively constant, i.e. that there has been no material 
change in the social strata from which the group of Fee-payers of 
elementary school origin is recruited. 

A remarkable change has taken place in the age distribution of 
admissions of Free Pupils from elementary schools in the period 
under review. Table III shows the percentages of such admissions 
at each year of age. 

The proportions of admissions at the ages 12-13 and 13-14 
have steadily declined, while those at the ages of 10-11 and 11-12 
have correspondingly increased, with a very marked concentration 
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at the age 11-12. This is the result of the widespread adoption 
of eleven as the age of entry for the scholarship examination, 
which had begun considerably before the publication of the Hadow 
Report of 1925 recommending the standardisation of this procedure. 

In view of the doubts expressed by many leading educationists 
concerning the advisability of so early a selection of children for 
higher education, we take the opportunity of drawing attention to 
the fact that in recent years more than 75 % of Free Places have been 
awarded to children under 12. In consequence the proportion of 
children who are permitted a second opportunity of proceeding to a 
secondary school has greatly diminished. 


Taste III 


Year | AGE 
9-10 | 10-11 11-12 12-13 13-14 
1913-14 oe 5°9 29°9 44°6 19°2 
1919-20 9°4 38°5 36°8 14°8 
1920-21 8-6 38-6 37°3 
1921-22 7°8 41°5 36°7 
1922-23 8-0 45°4 $7°1 
1923-24 oe 8-6 48°4 35°2 76 
1924-25 8-8 32°9 6°9 
1925-26 53'7 31°9 571 
1926-27 9:2 56°2 29°2 
1927-28 0%3 56°5 27°2 4°6 
1928-29 oe 0°3 II°O 60°8 24°5 3°4 
1929-30 9°6 60°9 3°4 
1930-31 ol 15°8 §3°2 26°3 45 
1931-32 03 12°4 66°1 16°9 43 
1932-33 12°O 64°5 20°7 2°5 
II 


So far we have been considering P as the sum of the opportunities 
of a secondary school education afforded in any given school year 
to a mixed population of individuals of different ages. This procedure 


Percentage Distribution of Free Places at Different Years of Age ; 
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IV 
Comparative Values of P (Free Pupils Only) at Each Year of Age 


AGES 
Year 
9-10 10-11 11-12 12-13 13-14 | Total 

1913-14 .. 0°16 1°21] 0°32 2°71 
1919-20 .. 0:02 0°38 1°56 1°49 0°60 4°05 
1920-21 .. 0:02 0°40 1°74 0°70 4°66 
1921-22 .. 0°02 0°37 1°96 1°93 0°64 4°72 
1922-23 .. 0°33 1°87 1°53 0°38 4°12 
1923-24 .. 0°34 1°39 0°30 3°95 
1924-25 .. 2°38 1°53 0°32 4°65 
1925-26 .. | O°01 0°45 2°66 1°58 0°25 4°95 
1926-27 .. 0°02 0°52 3°19 1°66 0°29 5°68 
1927-28 .. 0°02 0°72 3°59 1°73 0°29 6°35 
1928-29 .. 0°02 0°78 4°29 1°73 0°24 7°06 
1929-30 .. 0°02 4°50 0°25 7°39 
1930-31 .. 3°80 1°88 0°32 7°14 
1931-32 .. 0°02 4°33 I'll 0°28 6°55 
1932-33 .. 0°02 0:76 4°08 1°31 0°16 6°33 

(2) 
1933-34 0°02 o's 46 70 
1934-35 -- 0°02 48 2-6 75 
1935-36 .. 0°02 0:9 S2 o°2 8:0 
1936-37 .. 0°02 5-4 8°4 
1937-38 .. 0°02 raze) 58 2-9 
1938-39 .. 0°02 2°0 a5 

(6) 
1935-36 .. 0°02 47 25 
1936-37 .. 0°02 47 26 
1937-38 .. 0°02 49 o°2 
1938-39 .. 0°02 0-9 26 o°2 78 

N.B.—The figures in italics have been calculated on the basis of the 
two alternative assumptions (a2) and (4) described in the text. 
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enables us to compare the development of educational opportunities 
in successive years, mainly in relation to changes in the annual provi- 
sion of secondary school facilities. But our problem as it was stated 
originally involves a somewhat different issue. Instead of the school 
year, we take as our unit of computation a given number of individuals 
belonging to the same age-group, i.e. born in the same year, and 
consider what proportion of them receives the opportunity of a 
secondary school education throughout the 5-year period in which 
such opportunities occur. 

Reference to Table IV shows, for example, that the proportion 
of children in 1925-6 who received Free Places in secondary schools 
when aged 9-10 was 0-01 %. In 1926-27 these same individuals, now 
aged 10-11, benefited to the extent of 0-52 %. In the following year, 
when they were 11-12, the corresponding figure was 3:59%, and 
sO on. 

Table V gives the value of P for Free Pupils computed in this way 
from 1919-20 onwards. Official statistics are complete for this purpose 
only up to the year 1928-29. We do not yet know with certainty 
what proportion of children aged 9-10 in the following year 
eventually proceeded to secondary schools by the end of the year 
1933-34, when they were still under 14 years of age. 

We have ventured to continue the table up to the year 1938-39, 
making certain assumptions concerning the future size of the elemen- 
tary school population at various ages, the number of Free Places 
available and their age distribution among children of 9-14 years. 
The population figures are those provisionally estimated by the Board 
of Education as at March 31st, 1933, uncorrected for the subsequent 
depletion of the younger age-groups by mortality or emigration. 
While these figures are admittedly rough, the error is not so great 
that it would affect the calculation of P before the second decimal 
point. With regard to the number of Free Places available in the 
years subsequent to 1932-33, we present two series of figures based 
on two alternative assumptions. The first (a) is that the number 
will increase at the same rate as the average net increase between 
1927-28 and 1932-33. The second (6) is that it will remain stationary 
at the total of 1932-33. Finally we have taken the percentage alloca- 
tion of Free Places at each year of age to be constant at the level 


of 1932-33. 
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TABLE V 


Proportion of Children born in successive years who possess Opportunities 
of Free Secondary Education 


I Children of Elementary 

School Origin Attaining P 

Age 9-10 in Year 

1919-20 .. 4°33 
1920-21 .. 3°97 
1921-22... 4°04 
1922-23... 4°60 
1923-24 -. 5°03 

| 1924-25 .. 5°62 

1925-26 .. 6°10 
1926-27 .. 7°26 
1927-28... 7°46 
1928-29 .. 5°80 

4 (2) () 

1931-32... oe Ft 
1935-36 .- 9°0 76 
1936-37... 96 78 
1938-39 .. 78 


N.B.—The figures in italics have been calculated on the basis of the two 
alternative assumptions (a) and (4) described in the text. 


The values for the years 1929-30 onwards in Table IV and also 
in Table V are conjectural. They do not enable us to predict the 
future course of events. They merely provide calculations dependent 
on the assumptions explicitly made in the text. Actually, the number 
of Free Pupils admitted to secondary schools between the ages of 
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12 and 13 declined significantly in the year 1932-33. This would 
involve a downward revision of the value of P during several of the 
succeeding years. 

We have refrained from making any attempt to interpret the data 
in this paper from the standpoint of educational or social theory. 
But the measurement of educational opportunity by the P method 
can be of signal service in the discussion of one of the most critical 
problems in social psychology. By means of this index of educational 
opportunity we can calculate the actual number of children in any 
given age-group or in any given school year who will eventually 
proceed to secondary schools. The present writers, in a survey of 
the distribution of intelligence in the school population,* were able 
to compare the volume of high ability in the community with the 
way in which it is utilized by the existing facilities for higher education, 
and to demonstrate the extent of a large reservoir of unutilized high 
ability. 

* “Ability and Opportunity in English Education.” Sociological Review, April 
1935- 


Cost and Effectiveness in Adult Education 
S. B. MEYER 


For the past ten years Mr. Meyer has been Bursar of Fircroft and Avon- 
croft Residential Colleges, and has an intimate knowledge of the financial 
position of the movement 

“The administrator’s skill, the good sense of the electorate, are 
tested by their success in providing, as inexpensively as is com- 
patible with good quality, a finely graded variety of liberal educa- 
tions in order that each individual may receive a training which is 
adjusted to his or her capacity and temperament.” 

SIR MICHAEL SADLER 

HE above extract from an address given some years ago ex- 

presses in brief the ideals which, from time to time, the Adult 
Education Committee has put forth in its orange reports. The signi- 
ficant reference to expense is, however, not a feature of these reports 
and, with this in mind, it may be profitable to consider the relation of 
cost to effectiveness in adult educational practice. For this purpose it is 
proposed to concentrate on residential full-time education, because in 
this field there are exact data on which to base conclusions, whereas in 
other branches of adult education so much diversity exists as to make 
comparison of costs almost impossible. 

Not to waste words, let it be agreed that effectiveness here means the 
provision of sufficient institutional places to meet deserving demand; 
the education given within such institutions to be as inexpensive as is 
compatible with good quality. 

What is the situation today? We are told in a recent book The 
Poor Student and the University that, of the student population of 
English Universities in 1929-30, 18.4 per cent had previously attended 
public elementary schools and, in the same year at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, out of 409 holders of State Scholarships, 10.8 per cent were 
ex-elementary school pupils. If these figures have increased somewhat 
since that year as a result of changes in the amounts of local scholar- 
ship awards, it is still certain that only exceptionally gifted students 
from this great section of society are finding their way to the univer- 
sities, except at their own expense. In the same book it is stated that, in 
1931, there were four thousand three hundred candidates for three 
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hundred State scholarships tenable at universities. Making full allow- 
ance for the unsuitable, there can be little doubt that the number of un- 
successful but deserving candidates was very large. This view is 
supported by the Adult Education Committee when it declared that 
“the problem of ways and means has proved so difficult that the 
proportion of students in the Adult Education movement who have 
reached the university has been extremely small. . . .” It may help to 
bring the situation into focus if we reflect that, in spite of very heavy 
expenditure on assisting students at our universities, we do not yet 
touch the fortunes directly of more than one out of every six hundred 
children attending elementary schools in England and Wales. In 
England alone the proportion is lower. 

In the face of this, can the contributions from public funds now 
placed at the disposal of the universities without, in the words of Dr. 
Ernest Barker, “any specification or control of the objects upon which 
such grants may be spent,” be justified. What are these contributions in 
amount? In 1932-3, the British Universities received, out of a total in- 
come of nearly six million pounds, over two million pounds from the 
Treasury and more than half a million pounds from Local Authorities. 
The latter sum covered certain extra-mural as well as internal work. 
From these two sources, then, the Universities drew 45 per cent of their 
income. It is illuminating to note that, far from being short of revenue, 
a total of £216,000 was appropriated to capital expenditure in the above 
period. This appears to be a normal practice, though less money has 
been available for the purpose in recent years. In scholarships of all 
kinds, tenable at universities, further large sums are contributed from 
public funds. The cost of such scholarships has risen steeply within the 
last twenty years. In 1916 the Consultative Committee on Scholarships 
for Higher Education estimated the cost of attendance at the older 
Universities to be not less than £140 per annum and, at one of the 
other Universities, £90 per annum. These figures have risen to more 
than £200 at Oxford or Cambridge and £130 at one of the newer 
Universities. In addition must be reckoned further expenditure, 
amounting to as much as £40 to £50 at the older Universities, plus the 
expense of living during considerable vacation periods. Local schoiar- 
ship schemes need to be generous indeed if students from poor homes 
are to complete such courses with care-free minds. Evidence exists to 
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shew that a burden of anxiety is not uncommon and that graduation 
may be at the expense of impaired health and a mortgaged future. 
From many points of view, for all but a carefully chosen few whose 
future can be assured, the process is too costly. 

Admittedly some of the universities work at great disadvantage in 
certain respects. Their buildings are expensive to maintain and are un- 
economical in lay-out. But on the scale on which most of them operate 
the charges appear to be unnecessarily high. If no reduction is possible 
—and the public well knows that ancient fabrics are not the 
only resistant item in costs—then may we not hope for a halt 
in public expenditure under this head and an extension along lines 
where the costs are more reasonable. Colleges for adults, providing 
a one- or two-year residential course, are few in number but they 
furnish valuable evidence of what can be done on simple lines to 
provide opportunities for serious study for men and women. Limited 
in scope, as some of them are, by lack of means, they are not 
yet able to work at the point of highest economic advantage, yet their 
costs are moderate, varying between £100 and £150 per student-year. 
With a student body of forty, such institutions can, with full efficiency, 
work at a maximum cost of £100 per student if suitably housed and in 
a position to reduce their overhead charges by vacation lettings. 

Larger numbers than forty may well be accommodated where 
studies are not so intensive and the cost per head can then be con- 
siderably further reduced. In this connection it is instructive to note the 
experience of similar institutions abroad. A German ‘Volkhochschule’ 
which, before the new régime, provided excellent cultural courses for 
working men, did so at a cost of about £2 per student-week. The 
living standard was somewhat lower than what is usual in this country 
but it was quite adequate. Much lower costs are found at larger High 
Schools. At one of the largest Danish schools, which is notably well 
staffed and equipped and which is visited as a model by observers from 
all over the world, the cost per student-week is less than £1. Another 
school with forty male students in residence for the winter and similar 
activities in progress during other months in the year, operates at a 
weekly cost per student of about thirty shillings. It is true that students 
bring their own bed-linen to college but other amenities more than 
offset this item. 
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No one will pretend that the average man or woman who attends 
these schools is scholarly in the narrow sense but the majority of the 
eighteen thousand who annually fill the Scandinavian schools alone are 
alert, well-balanced, well-read members of society, constituting an 
asset of which any country should be proud. 

It is when one studies the work of such institutions that one realizes 
how irrational is our present policy. At a time when most of the pro- 
fessions are overcrowded and when graduates are frequently glad to 
take work of any kind, we continue to frame our adult scholarship 
system with this will-o’-the-wisp in view. Let us preserve the ‘right of 
way’ to the university for all, irrespective of means, who can be use- 
fully employed as the result, but let us see to it that to those who are 
not so chosen, the opportunity for a period of study in fellowship is 
not denied. To accomplish this we must envisage State aid on more 
generous lines than is at present granted under Chapter IV of the 
Adult Education Regulations. It is not too much to ask that something 
akin to what the Universities receive—namely 45 per cent of total 
revenue—should be available instead of the fifteen per cent which the 
short-course colleges at present earn. But, if the price of greater aid is 
the destruction of their true function then all will be in vain. Standards 
must not be an academic abstraction. They must be related to the 
needs of ordinary men and women who desire to concentrate for a 
time on learning to understand better the world they live in. It is 
much to be desired that residential centres of different grades will 
ultimately be provided to suit different needs and, in this way, 
supported by an invigorated system of evening classes, we may bring 
about that elasticity in the educational field which was advocated by 
the Adult Education Committee in the following passage “Nothing 
could be more calculated to reduce adult education to a dead level of 
mediocrity than the notion that it is one particular kind of education, 
different from all other kinds but with no differences within itself. 
Adult education is the education of men and women, by all the ways 
and means that ingenuity can devise, for all the purposes of life. Only 
experience can determine what methods are most fruitful. We cannot 
afford to disregard traditions which are based upon experience, but 
neither can we afford to desist from further experiment.” 
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Gramophone Notes 


J. R. WILLIAMS 
Orchestral Music 


HIS is not the busy season for gramophonists, but the last 

few months have produced some interesting orchestral records. 
Columbia have been responsible for the most delicious things, and the 
best of these is the record of Arnold Bax’s “Overture to a Picaresque 
Comedy” (LX394.) If anything could give Bax a popular reputation 
it is a work like this. It is thoroughly characteristic of him in one of 
his moods, but it contains none of those hard knots which some 
listeners find so ugly in his bigger works. Its tunes have a lilt which 
at times becomes positively Viennese—indeed, one fragment belongs 
so unmistakably to Blue-Danube Strauss, that one must take it as an 
intentional quotation. Volatile, recklessly high-spirited and virtuosic 
in its treatment of the orchestra, it is entirely suited to Harty, who 
conducts it, and to the London Philharmonic Orchestra, who play it. 
There is a little mechanical defect (in my specimen at least) in that the 
tone fades towards the end; but the record on the whole is so good that 
it should create an appetite which will not be appeased till the com- 
poser’s symphonies have been made available. 

Amongst the smaller things also, is Harty’s performance, with 
the L.P.O., of his own arrangement of some of Handel’s “Royal 
Fireworks” Music (Col: LX389-90), which is a pleasant addition to 
his former arrangement of the Water Music. Then there is, under the 
title “Rossiniana,” a selection from the suite made by Respighi out 
of Rossini’s music (Col: LX391-2). If Beecham, who conducts the 
L.P.O. in this, wishes to fob us off with any more of Rossini’s music 
when he should be giving us Mozart, by all means let him give it 
to us in the arrangements of Respighi, who in his youth put himself 
to school with Rimsky-Korsakov, and learnt from his master how 
to elicit from the orchestra the most delightful noises of which it is 
capable. The charm of the Rossini music which he deftly touched up 
for “La Boutique Fantastique” should be enough to command an 
audience for these records. 

The heavy-weight of the summer is the H.M.V. issue of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, performed by the Philadelphia Orchestra and a 
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chorus under Stokowski (DB2327-35). This is not the first attempt 
ai the recording of the work, but such an attempt is always a brave 
enterprise. The final choral movement is beyond question a sublime 
conception, but parts of it sound as if they had been executed by a 
genius who had not a proper acquaintance with the mortal instruments 
he was using (as indeed Beethoven no longer had, deeply immersed 
in his deafness as he was at the end of his life). To say that the choral 
portion has imperfections, therefore, is not to disparage H.M.V. nor 
Stokowski; though as far as one can judge, the Philadelphia choral 
singing is not what a North of England man calls first-rate. The three 
instrumental movements make up for these mortal imperfections. 
The first movement and the scherzo in particular have an admirable 
breadth, but one also hears some of the more obscure details with 
remarkable clearness, a fact which speaks eloquently of careful adjust- 
ment at rehearsal. H.M.V. have also issued Stokowski’s own capable, 
though rather portentous arrangement for full orchestra of the Bach 
Chaconne (DB2451-3)—another tribute to the quality of Bach’s inven- 
tive genius, since this lean, sinewy work for unaccompanied violin 
really does contain enough musical vitality to bear the strenuous 
handlings which it has received at so many hands (including 
Busoni’s). 

It should be added that several important works were issued in 
spring, mention of which was unavoidably omitted from this journal. 
Columbia represented Berlioz handsomely by the “Symphonie 
Fantastique” (the Parisian Orchestre Symphonique under Selman 
Meyrowitz: LX372-7), and the overture to “Beatrice and Benedict” 
(Harty and the L.P.O. LX371). Though the former may be historically 
the more important, its romantic excesses are very much demoded 
now; but the latter remains a piece of mature and satisfying music, and 
the record is a worthy companion to the other splendid Berlioz records 
of Harty. There was also the L.P.O. performance under Koussevitzky 
of Mozart’s G Minor Symphony (H.M.V. DB2343-5). The claim 
that this virtuoso conductor recognizes the strength of the symphony 
is not without justification, but the first movement is done in a most 
challengeable way. Two distinct speeds are employed, and though 
the manipulation of them is clever, nothing will convince the present 
reviewer that the trick is justified. 
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Instrumental Soloists 


First place must be given to Szigeti’s performance of Mozart’s charming 
Violin Concerto No. 4 in D Minor (Col: LX386-8). It is a mark of 
this player’s artistry that he not only chooses to appear in this modest 
work, but plays it with a modesty entirely suited to its calibre. As 
Beecham and the L.P.O. accompany with equal artistic propriety the 
whole makes a fine little piece of work. 

Pianists still abound in the land. Schnabel has reached Volume VII 
in his work for the Beethoven Society, and the group of sonatas 
includes one of the unforgettable “last five’—A major, Op. 101— 
though the others (Op. 2 No. 1 and Op. 14 No. 2) are unimportant. 
Backhaus has recorded for H.M.V. the far too little played “Les 
Adieux” sonata (DB2407-8). It is like the great sonatas in that it has 
a striking individual physiognomy, and its simple rapturousness 
representsa very likeable side of Beethoven’s nature. Schnabel’s records 
do not make those of Backhaus supererogatory, and that is a big thing 
to say. There is also Edwin Fischer playing one of the very finest of 
Mozart’s keyboard works, the Fantasia in C minor (H.M.V. DB2377). 
But the most interesting of the minor records is that made for H.M.V. 
by the musicianly young pianist, Cryil Smith, and his choice of 
Balakireff’s “Islamey” is refreshingly unusual (C2755). Little as we 
are allowed to hear of this composer, his music makes it fairly clear 
why, in spite of the smallness of his output, he acted as so powerful 
an energizing force amongst the Russian Nationalists. The rhythmical 
energy of this particular piece is irresistible, and it is not dispraise 
nowadays, as it was in Parry’s time, to say that the insistent repetitions 
relate it rather closely to primitive music. The performance has con- 
siderable splendour: an exhilarating record. 
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Reviews 


THE DEFENCE OF FREEDOM by MM. Alderton Pink (Macmillan) 6s. 


IN DEFENCE OF DEMocRACY by J. S. Fulton and C. R. Morris (Methuen) 5s. 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY society requires organization and leadership, and it is 
objected to democracy that it is deficient in both. Yet Communism seeks to 
organize economic security at the expense of economic and political free- 
dom; and Fascism is powerful in leadership only because it not merely 
destroys freedom, but exploits all the available forces of irrationality and 
brutality. May, then, democracy be able to achieve an effective organization 
and leadership while yet remaining truly itself—supremely loyal to freedom 
and reason? 

The different titles of the two books before us are essentially expressive. 
For whereas Mr. Pink is concerned above all to maintain freedom of rational 
discussion, conclusion, and application for those who have capacity and 
enthusiasm for rationality, he does not expect to find any such disposition 
among the enfranchised masses where the distribution of intelligence, as 
revealed by scientific testing, is as it is. Mr. Pink is refreshingly realistic and 
provocatively dogmatic. He is convinced that an education for democratic 
citizenship of which the main aim is to foster in the masses a power to decide 
and act with sufficient rapidity in accordance with an intellectual grasp of 
our manifold national and international entanglements, is simply wasting its 
time. Therefore the great need is for a “corps d’élite” which as a government 
shall be frankly bureaucratic. Such a government must possess an initiative 
and a courage in advance of popular demand and favour. Yet it will differ 
from Fascist leadership; for its aim will be freedom for reason; and though 
it will paternalize the masses, it will endeavour to forbear from exciting and 
exploiting their gullibility. At the same time, though not insensible of the 
importance of achieving a universal distribution of economic sufficiency and 
security, it will seek to attain this compatibly with economic freedom by an 
organization less absolute than that of Communism. 

Messrs. Fulton and Morris are more faithful to the orthodox idea of 
democracy. They have written a book which is academic in the best sense— 
earnest, closely reasoned, patiently and effectively dialectical. Their concern 
is not so much with the stupidity of the masses, as with the indubitable reality 
of sectional and selfish interests. They confess, therefore, that democracy can 
survive only if its professed devotees are indeed “men of goodwill”; men’s 
ultimate political allegiance must be to the Democratic Constitution, which, 
properly interpreted, is elastic enough to have the power to realise, as indeed 
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it is always its fundamental purpose to realize, the true good of all—notwith- 
standing the admitted difficulties of the changing economic situation. It is 
simply necessary that passionate reformers should be not merely persistent 
but patient; and that anti-reformers should give no suspicion that they are 
determined to change defeat into victory by any unfair manipulation of the 
Democratic Constitution. . 

Yet something else is required also—namely, a mass enthusiasm which 
shall yet be rational will. For “under democratic institutions, with a demo- 
cratically-minded people, we shall not get anything important done by our 
leaders except where there is a positive, active will driving them.” As for 
the Fascist objection that the mass will cannot in reality be more than mass- 
emotion, defenders of democracy may safely rely on what may be accom- 
plished by education—especially by that type of intellectual stimulation 
which is the life of Workers’ Educational Association Classes. 

It is one of Mr. Pink’s forceful strictures of democracy that its govern- 
ment cannot command the effective devotion of men of intelligence and 
idealism if it is always in danger of frustration by the passionate irrationality 
of the mob. It is the faith of Messrs. Fulton and Morris that this mob may be 
transformed by education into a rational society passionate for freedom and 
the collective good. And we imagine that they would protest that in the 
absence of such faith in democratic possibility, a “defence of freedom” 
cannot have a meaning which is otherwise than esoteric. 

Lovers of freedom and democracy should most carefully ponder these two 
important books. 

M. KAYE 


THE LOCAL SOCIAL SURVEY IN GREAT BRITAIN by A. F. Wells (Allen & Unwin) 
6s. 

WITHIN recent years the evils of unemployment and of poverty have led 
to the undertaking of a number of social surveys, for the purpose of 
discovering the facts. Their results facilitate the conscious direction of 
society in place of the “invisible hand.” A comparison of the relative value 
of different methods of investigation and an assessment of the results of 
surveys already completed, is highly desirable, for few persons are familiar 
with many of the numerous pamphlets, articles and books in which they are 
published. 

Mr. Wells briefly discusses the aims, scope and organization of surveys, 
the methods employed and the value of the results obtained. In his view 
the social survey is a fact-finding study “dealing chiefly with working-class 
poverty and with the nature and problems of the community.” The latter 
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includes such topics as housing, education or social service agencies. This 
definition seems to the reviewer somewhat narrow; and it leads the author 
to exclude such a work as Paterson’s “Across the Bridges” from the category 
of social surveys. Paterson’s book may lack statistics, but, in its description of 
working-class life in a particular locality, is in many ways superior to later 
studies based entirely on statistics. Any study of group relationships, or of 
the working of institutions in contemporary society, can hardly utilize 
many Statistics, but, if carefully done, is it on that account any less valuable 
as a social survey? 

There is general agreement that the modern social survey originates 
with Charles Booth’s desire to examine statistically the nature of poverty; 
although Booth also studied in part the middle and upper classes. Earlier 
English work was either purely descriptive or confined to a statistical 
monograph. Geddes and Branford, at a later date, interpreting the works of 
Ratzel and Le Play to this country, regarded the local community as the 
outcome of its geographical environment and past history. 

In this country, however, social surveys have in the main restricted their 
scope to a study of working-class poverty, studying such institutions as the 
public-house and the club solely from that angle. Their treatment of the 
latter, coloured by a strong moral outlook, can rarely be called objective. 
Indeed Mr. Wells himself omits a social study of the village public-house 
from his bibliography of surveys devoted to special topics. 

The different approaches of Geddes and Booth should surely be fused into 
a study of the local unit as a going concern, into its changing family relation- 
ships as well as the way it is housed, into the mixing of its social groups as 
well as the poverty of its working-class. Perhaps the author, undertaking 
this inquiry at the instance of the Halley Stewart Trust, felt himself confined 
to view surveys as practised from the angle of their utility. 

Mr. Wells’ discussion of methods is dominated by his conception of the 
survey, dealing in the main with the statistical investigations of poverty and 
housing made by such surveys as London and Merseyside. Within these 
limits he has made a workmanlike and thorough study, although some 
sections would have gained from fuller treatment. Attention should be 
drawn to the admirable bibliography, which could only have been produced 
with considerable labour. 

M. I. M. 
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THE ARTIST AND HIS PuBLIC by Eric Newton (Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 
DURING the last few years there have appeared quite a number of books 
concerned with an enquiry into the nature and status of art. Some of these 
come as a result of the recognition of art as a new subject for study and 
research; most of them deal with some past phase of art. Others are due to 
the very great changes which art—indeed, the whole of life and society— 
have undergone, and are still undergoing; they are, most of them, concerned 
with an enquiry into the nature of most recent art, and those of them that do 
not shirk the issue take up the cudgels as defenders of the modern. To Mr. 
Newton’s book must be assigned a prominent place in the latter class. 

Considerable attention is given in the earlier part of the book to the 
respective importance of representation, beauty, pattern, volume, impression 
and so forth, and this is followed by an excellent account of certain 
aspects of the Renaissance and the gradual development of Italian art from 
the time of the Primitives, centred primarily around Botticelli. The most 
important part of the book is, however, undoubtedly constituted by the last 
two chapters, “Realism and Modern Art” and ““The Modern Artist and his 
Public.” The author shows us how painting changed and developed; it was, 
however, always concerned in one way or another with “representation.” 
This “representation” culminated with the Impressionists, and then the 
whole outlook, the whole fabric, suddenly changed. Progress along the con- 
tinuous path of representation was arrested, and Cézanne reverted to the 
fundamental principle of architectural construction. He, above any other, 
marked the breaking point, and his name must hence for ever stand out as 
a landmark in the history of painting. His followers often misunderstood the 
issue, and took simplification to be the aim for simplification’s sake, whereas 
Cézanne had used it to get at the underlying form. But their work assured 
the break, and if not always fully satisfactory in itself, it serves to show 
that we are on the brink of a new era. Modern art is really the herald of this 
new era; it is in the main experimental, and it is impossible to say what 
exactly will result. But we can say, with Mr. Newton, that “there probably 
never has been a period when art was so exciting and so difficult as to-day.” 
The excitement is made the more intense by the amazing speeding up of 
inevitable changes in taste. Mr. Newton shows how there is always a shadow 
which darkens the figures just behind us, so that we can never see them in 
true perspective. At present the shadow seems to be travelling so fast that a 
painter may become established, be forgotten and be rediscovered in the 
course of only a few years, whereas in the past this process took at least a 
century, often even a millenium. 

The book should prove of real interest to all who care for art, whether 
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ancient or recent, and it presents us with a very satisfactory comment on the 
nature of the modern movement. It is a painter’s book, not the book of an 
art historian or esthetician, and the standpoint adopted throughout is that of 
the painter. So much is this the case that one would perhaps rather have seen 
“The Painter and his Public” as the title. But the word “artist” is to-day 
often enough used in the narrower sense of “painter,” and the reader must 
understand it in this sense here, for the wider enquiry into the basic character 
of the “artist” is but skirted. 

D. TALBOT RICE 


ART AND MORALITY by O. de Selincourt (Methuen) 10s. 6d. 

MR. DE SELINCOURT is well-known in Adult Education circles. He 
succeeded, now many years ago, R. H. Tawney at the key W.E.A. post in 
the Five Towns and has kept up an interest in the cause ever since. He is 
already known in philosophical circles by various articles; but this is his 
first book. It is a very good one and justifies the delay in publication, which 
some of his friends regretted, by putting him at once among the coming 
men of the younger generation. Every one is thinking both in politics and 
in philosophy of the subject of value—axiology as it is called—with its 
penetrating questions as to the place of valuation in life and the status in 
the universe of the great values summed up under the trilogy of Beauty, 
Goodness and Truth. Mr. de Selincourt’s book is not directly about these, 
but about what he calls the “spheres” in which they come before us, and 
chiefly those of Art and Morality—their nature and relation to each other. 
He submits both to a subtle analysis which, while it demands a like meticu- 
lousness of attention in his readers, rewards them “every time.” A thing is 
what it does, and the two chief chapters on Art are concerned with its 
function as an independent, intrinsically valuable activity, which at once 
liberates us from ourselves and the world and reveals both to us. The 
chapter on “Liberation” is partly an extension to art in general, partly 
a correction, of Aristotle’s “psycho-therapist” definition of Tragedy, as 
the purgation of the emotions of pity and fear. The chapter on “Revelation” 
contains a comparison of art at its best with religion, as a revelation of what 
1s typical in human experience, and, through that, of the real nature of the 
world. Morality is contrasted with Art as action is with contemplation. But 
it is related to it as essentially concerned with all activities which have in- 
trinsic value, including, besides Art, Science and Personal Intercourse, 
and has for its function the furtherance of what is “intrinsically best in the 
circumstances, or has the most urgent claim.” A definition of this kind 
clearly offers scope for a wide-ranging discussion of goods, or the things 
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which are good, and of the quality in them which makes them good. In the 
chapter on the latter we have one of the best discussions I know in vindica- 
tion of moral philosophy as more than a classification of goods and a 
casuistry of choice among them, and as concerned in a real sense with the 
definition of what is good, and makes life worth living. 

Further detailed notice of the contents of Mr. de Selincourt’s book is 
here impossible. I would only remark on its two connected qualities of 
modesty and persuasiveness. Its readers will perhaps not be wholly per- 
suaded of the paradox which seems to be implied in his limitation of value 
to “contemplations.” But if it makes them think, that is all to the good. 
For we cannot remind ourselves too often that in philosophy the important 
thing is not what we think but that we think. 

H. MUIRHEAD 
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THE TOWN by David Glass (John Lane) 3s. 6d. 


THE idea of a city exercises a special fascination on the mind. It suggests 
refuge, strength, culture: many of the terms we use in political discussions 
derive from city institutions; the word city itself is used metaphorically 
to mean any successful community. All these considerations add to the 
importance of a study of town life as competent as that which Mr. Glass 
has made. 

After a short analysis of the causes of town life and the different kinds 
of town, Mr. Glass describes particular urban communities, from Sumeria 
to the present day. He handles a mass of information in a delightful and 
scholarly manner and lays before the general reader facts which must 
previously have been known only to a very limited circle. It is perhaps 
a desire to supply the deficiencies of general knowledge which has led Mr. 
Glass to neglect the Greek city-states: these are only incidentally mentioned, 
and it is significant that the word “Athens” does not appear in the index. 

Spengler—from whom Mr. Glass quotes on more than one occasion— 
maintains that studies, such as this, of a particular subject throughout the 
ages, should not be made. The force of this contention is shown by the lack 
of unity in Mr, Glass’s book. After the historical chapters, the character of 
the work changes, and we are given a study of the problems and possibilities 
of modern urban civilization. The author has in fact written two books; 
but since both are at once learned and attractive this is scarcely matter for 
serious complaint. 

This latter section deals chiefly with metropolitan towns—their varied 
functions and geographical arrangement, and the social problems which 
they create. Of special interest is the treatment of slums and of the population 
question. The town is, at present, one of the factors tending to reduce the 
population, and this may be carried to an undesirable extent: further, urban 
civilization requires certain conditions—notably peace—which are not 
assured. How, then, is our civilization to be preserved? Mr. Glass makes 
several suggestions, and emphasizes the need for a right handling of the 
problem of leisure. Quite properly, in a book of this scope, he does not go 
into the technical details of town-planning, but shows how town-planning 
itself is a task that can only be undertaken successfully as part of a major 
reconstruction of our economic system. “In face of such problems and such 
aims,” he concludes, “there is only one way of obtaining the society we need 
—by building the Socialist State.” 

MICHAEL STEWART 
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MACHINES AND MEN 


The Autobiography of an Itinerant Mechanic 
By W. F. WATSON. 5s. 


Here is a human story of the coming of the machine, of high-speed 
tool-steels, and of mass production, told by an engineer who has 


worked in fifty different workshops and became intimate with every 
kind of shop-mate, foreman, manager and “ boss.”” He explains 
the psychological effect on both men and masters of the modern 
developments of industry, and gives us a vivid picture of the 
changes that have taken place in the engineering industry in the 
last 35 years. 


* The reader’s sympathy is immediately evoked by the depth of 
the convictions of the author.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“Intimate study of the modern developments of industry on 
masters and men.”—Yorkshire Herald. 


George Allen & Unwin 


UNROLLING THE MAP: The Story of Exploration by Leonard Outhwaite 
(Constable) 16s. 

THIS novel and attractive work is accurately described as a panorama of 
exploration, from the earliest voyages of the Egyptians and Phoenicians to 
the Polar adventures of the twentieth century. The narrative is well classified; 
and one of its particular merits is that it brings out the shifts of interest 
and necessity which successfully brought one continent after the other on to 
the map. Mr. Outhwaite does not limit himself to the physical achievements 
of explorers, but attempts to set out their motives and their values; with the 
result that the social significance of each fresh phase of world expansion is 
given full consideration. In this complexity of motive the record carefully 
differentiates the motives of adventure, of missionary penetration, of 
political aspiration and of economic need. Another agreeable feature of the 
book is its abundance of incidental detail—notes on the technique of ancient 
navigation or on mediaeval notions of the settlement of conquered races; 
and the whole story is amply and intelligently illustrated. Both as a work 
of reference and as a popular history of exploration Unrolling the Map is 
a book of major interest. 
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MACHINES AND MEN by W. F, Watson (Allen and Unwin) 5s. 
THIs book may be fairly termed the machine life of its author, for it is the 
record of thirty-five years spent in the engineering workshops of this 
country—a narrative that only draws to a conclusion with his complete re- 
tirement from the industrial scene. As such it is warm with the recognition 
of human fellowship as he found it throughout industry. 

No one can deny the author his variety of experience, for he passed 
through no fewer than fifty workshops, and the most valuable feature of the 
book is an intimate picture of engineering life in the early years of this 
century (when no man who had not lost some part of a finger was recognized 
as a fully fledged engineer!). He stresses very justly the amiable relationship 
of the small entrepreneur with his workpeople, and some of the most perti- 
nent observations are those that make a comparison between the small 
shops with “a minimum of friction and no strikes” and “the huge soulless 
establishment where men cease to be men, and become mere ciphers as soon 
as they enter the portals.” 

It is in his general conclusions that Mr. Watson becomes less certain of his 
bearings. He identifies too closely the development of the machine, and the 
idea of human perfectability. In conclusion he reproduces the question: 
“If we are all to dine at the Ritz, who shall wash the plates?” supplying as an 
answer the information that the machine is already constructed and waiting 
to do service for us. This answer is typical of Mr. Watson’s method of 
approach. It does not appear to strike him that there are those to whom the 
washing of one’s own plate holds no particular terror. 

Mr. Watson’s last chapter is a piece of special pleading along these lines. 
As an engineer he claims that he was able to satisfy his own creative instinct 
in the workshops, and as an “aristocrat” of labour we have no doubt that 
this is true. But he was primarily a machine maker, and not a machine server. 
It is the machine server that has become the problem of society. 

The urgent requirement of this generation is not the further saving of 
labour. We have saved enough. There are two millions of men who would 
be delighted for work of almost any kind. Nor are we carried a good deal 
further when we are reminded that the machine may become the medium 
of economic security for all. Economic security for what? We shall still have 
to cultivate the garden in a manner most acceptable to ourselves, with eight 
hours, four hours, one hour of labour. And it is well to remember that war- 
fare is not yet eliminated as the universal specific for boredom. 

ROGER DATALLER 
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FROM BIRTH TO MATURITY by Charlotte Buhler (Kegan Paul) 7s. 6d. 
PROFESSOR BUHLER of Vienna whose contributions to the study of child 
psychology are well-known, places British educationists and others interested 
in the well-being of children under further obligation by this book. She aims 
at putting into precise and succinct form the most important facts concerning 
the psychic development of the normal average child, using the data collected 
in a ten-year period of systematic observation and experiment. 

After an interesting analysis of the spontaneous movements of the infant 
in its first year, there follows some valuable material on testing children of 
pre-school age in a series of typical performances taken to be indicators of 
psychological structure. Professor Biihler shows the desirability of using, in 
addition to intelligence tests, tests of manipulative skill, social responses, 
body control and sensory perception. 

In regard to the school-child, it is shown that there is a high correlation 
between mental and physical capacities, the younger the child, the greater is 
the dependence of his school performance on physical well-being. Professor 
Bihler maintains that Adler’s theory of compensation for physical inferiority 
by intellectual activity, while it may be true of adults, is not true of children 
below the age of nine; and the reason for this is, she argues, that up to that 
time the child is incapable of self-criticism. I venture to suggest that her 
case would have been strengthened by drawing a careful distinction between 
self-feeling and self-criticism. 

New light is thrown upon the development of the self by the chapters on 
the manipulation of materials. Particularly valuable are the observations 
which go to show that the normal child passes through certain clearly defined 
phases in the recognition of himself as a self-in-relation to others. Below the 
age of eight his self-feeling is practically independent of actual performance. 
From eight onward he begins to appraise the work of others and gives 
indication of a capacity for spontaneous negative self-criticism. It is sur- 
prising that nothing is here said about the formation of conscience in 
the light of social reactions. 

The chapter on adolescence appears to require considerable expansion, 
and suffers, as the rest of the book does, from the characteristic German 
defect of excessive summarising of other people’s work in the same field. 

The chief value of this book is that it suggests a definite standard of 
comparison for understanding the mentally ill, the delinquent, the retarded 
and the problem child. 
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THIS ENGLISH by Sir Richard Paget (Kegan Paul) 4s. 6d. 

str Richard Paget’s theories on the gestural origin of language have 
already been made public in his “Human Speech,” and have gained consider- 
able acceptance among many of the younger literary critics. 

There have been many speculations as to the origin of human speech, 
although for some time it has been the custom among linguists virtually to 
ignore the question and to concentrate upon the directly observable facts 
of ianguage. Sir Richard has revived the fashion for such discussions. 

Briefly the theory is this. Before the development of speech, communi- 
cation was carried on by means of bodily gestures—chiefly of the hands. 
Unconsciously these gestures were accompanied by sympathetic movements 
of the tongue and lips—much in the way that a child learning to write will 
often copy the hand movements by contorting his mouth. The gestures 
would in many cases be accompanied by an emotional grunt or groan, in- 
volving the use of the language. Now by the co-ordination of mouth 
gesture (articulation) with the action of the vocal cords, we obtain the basis 
for the production of human speech. The sounds so produced would become 
associated with specific bodily gestures and might, in the course of time, 
serve alone without the support of those gestures. Thus sound, which was 
once an accidental effect of mouth gesture, which in turn was sympathetic to 
hand gesture, became the means par excellence of human intercourse. 

The hypothesis is interesting, and the author goes on to apply it indis- 
criminately and uncompromisingly to the most diverse linguistic material. 
Here, however, is the danger for “principles are not the starting points of 
investigation but the conclusion of it; they are not to be applied to nature and 
history but are derived from them.” (Friedrich Engels: Ansi-Diihring). Sir 
Richard’s procedure, on the other hand, is in every case to make the facts fit 
the theory: and too often he is completely satisfied with a glaring misfit. For 
instance the following examples of “vowel symbolism”: 

Heap is something high. 

Hip is high also—namely, when its owner is lying on his side (!)—but 
not so characteristically high as a heap. 

Peel—small square tower—is certainly high—so is a peal of bells. 

Pill is a little object. 

Pile and pale (pointed wood for fencing) are certainly larger if not lower 
than pill! 

Pail (Old English pazcet, gill, Old French PAELLE, frying-pan) is cer- 
tainly “lower” than peel. 

“May it not be the fact,” Sir Richard asks, “that the popularity (so to 
speak) of the use of an existing word—whether a proper name or otherwise 
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—for denoting a new meaning does depend largely on whether the word 
happens also to be gestually appropriate to its meaning?” As an illustration 
he takes the word “tweed.” ““rw—is a vigorous tongue release and outward 
lip gesture—as in out word to, towards, (German zu)—the lips are then 
swiftly withdrawn to the EE posture so that TWEE represents a to and fro 
movement; this is followed by an upward tongue movement EE-D, at right 
angles to the previous one. The gesture is closely similar to that of twill (Old 
English TWiIL1, meaning two-threaded) and is entirely appropriate to in- 
dicating the warp and woof of a fabric.” 

Only the excessively indulgent reader will allow such sophistry to pass. 

With enviable optimism Sir Richard endeavours in the two final chapters 
of his book to give his theories practical importance by applying them to the 
reform of the English language and in particular to the standardization of 
pronunciation. The originality of his views is, we fear, not a virtue. 

R. T. BUTLIN 


EDUCATION IN MY TIME by J. Howard Whitehouse (Rich & Cowan) 6s. 
MR. WHITEHOUSE would be the first to disclaim any suggestion that his 
book is a history of modern developments in education. It is, rather, an 
impressionist view of those changes; that is to say, a discussion of those 
aspects of education which most keenly appeal to the author. It is true that 
he gives a concise and well-proportioned summary of the main transforma- 
tions, e.g., in elementary and secondary education; but he gives most of 
his space to the consideration of educational values, and it is this which 
makes his book such good reading. Mr. Whitehouse says nothing at all 
about adult education; perhaps the series is to include a separate volume 
on this later on. A pioneer himself in some fields of education, the Warden 
of Bembridge School is a wise and eloquent advocate of many overdue 
reforms in others, and for these he contends with characteristic force. His 
chapter on the School Age is one of the best in the book; and others which 
run it close in interest are those on co-education and art education. 

The chief characteristic of Mr. Whitehouse’s book is its independence 
of judgment and its freedom from platitude. 
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‘TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP by Sir Ernest Simon and Mrs. E. M. Hubback 
(Oxford University Press) 1s. 

SIR ERNEST SIMON and Mrs. Hubback have produced a new edition of their 
pamphlet on education in the civic virtues—a larger, fuller and more 
balanced version. It is a serious and stimulating piece of work, well worth its 
price, and would be of use to everyone practically interested in education. 
It contains a good chapter on the present-day difficulties of civilization, with 
a defence of democracy as the least faulty of modes of government, and an 
account of the qualities needed by the average citizen in a democracy. The 
second section deals with the general methods of training the citizen, and also 
with the special function in regard to citizenship of each of the educational 
institutions he may pass through, from primary school to technical college 
or university. 

The pamphlet, innocent and uncontroversial at first view, sets one 
pondering on some large questions, of which the chief is whether the ques- 
tion of training for citizenship is best approached, on most occasions and in 
most institutions, quite so deliberately, so much as if an aspect of life can be a 
special goal. 

Many things are best taught indirectly, even though we have just dis- 
covered the limits of possibility of “transfer of training.” Beauty cannot be 
taught; it bursts upon the sensitised mind: and self-devotion, which is the 
essence of first-rate citizenship of whatever kind or grade is by definition an 
original art. As yet we know very little of how to plan conditions for satis- 
factory general emotional development, let alone how to canalize emotion 
deliberately. 

The promotion of a large educational society, such as the Association for 
Education in Citizenship, for whom the pamphlet has been published, gives 
-one pause on other scores than the fact that perhaps the scientific basis for 
propaganda is as yet absent. Does not a large society often prove subtly 
derogatory to the subject of its propaganda? For example, there has been a 
large and “influential” Froebel Society in this country for many years, and 
the greatest child-student in the world’s history is scarcely ever mentioned 
in England except by members of that society. Pestalozzi, whose theories of 
education led into the desert, and after whom no single school or club is 
named in this country, so far as I know, enjoys a higher reputation. Simi- 
larly with Charlotte Mason methods—there is value in them but they lose 
respectability by being pushed by a society. There comes to be a feeling that 
if a matter is “pushed” it may be, had better be, left to the pushers. It would 
be tragic if this happened to the teaching of citizenship. A small learned 
society, promoting research, and drawing attention to its results, influencing 
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universities through individuals, directing small supplies of money for the 
publication of books, and existing perhaps only temporarily, would possibly 
be a finer means to the chosen end. 

Some further questions are suggested by the contents of the pamphlet. 
“, .. the activities of the school,” it says for example, “must be deliberately 
planned and organized—sometimes directly, sometimes in subtle and 
indirect ways—to develop the qualities which lead to good citizenship.” 
That strikes one as a Nazi sort of sentence! Is not this accepting too com- 
pletely the paradox that democracy must foist itself upon the future? For the 
two or three virtues of universal application need not be “subtly” taught. 
“We advocate that definite opportunities should be made in every school” 
(my italics) “for discussing social and civic values and ideals as an aid to 
developing moral judgment. . . .” But how can one get any special type 
of teaching in every school without virtual compulsion? The writers of the 
pamphlet would no doubt disclaim any desire to support democracy by any 
but the methods of persuasion and freewill, and the phrases carrying a 
slightly different suggestion indicate only a slight state of panic in their 
minds about political affairs. In the first section Sir Ernest Simon sees some 
signs that our interests are becoming sounder: e.g. housing is a best-selling 
subject in newspapers to-day—but is pessimistic about the work of elemen- 
tary schools. Is he not expecting too much? They have rendered literate and 
stable and kind a population brought up amid the deprivations of an urban 
poverty unknown in any other age, and dangerous politically until the time 
of the Boer War. This, in an imperfect world, is perhaps almost all that, 
politically, they can do. Nothing the primary school can do will give us 
citizens who can solve the intellectual problems of modern society: it is 
possible that if its teaching were really fully suited to young children it 
would be less and not more concerned directly or deliberately with citizen- 
ship, and would give children more experience and life as individuals— 
particularly more experience of the arts. Secondary schools and universities 
must do more to bring adult minds to bear on political problems. First-rate 
cultural education dealing with the subjects of widest and deepest interest 
to mankind will bring a measure of political wisdom. Vice-Chancellors and 
others need to consider which of their degrees and examinations have refer- 
ence to cultural work, rather than to add to the time-table compulsory or even 
voluntary courses on political subjects. Perhaps most of all we need to know 
more of how people really effective in public life are produced—not only 
how members of parliament, but members of parties, and even conscientious 
and regular and astute voters, are produced. Of all the political emotion 
experienced, of all the energy spent on so-called political thought, how 
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much goes straight to the bull’s eye in effective action? How much is lost 
in prejudice, thrown away in hatred, and wasted in party competition? When 
we know how to produce the “classless” citizen genuinely caring for the 
whole of society, and able to think for it, we might possibly improve, not 
only upon the citizen, but also upon our conceptions of the best modes of 
government. We must look to psychology to throw the next beams of light 
on this matter. The British Journal of Educational Psychology is to contain 
in its next issue, the results of some investigations inspired in part, I believe, 
by the work of the two authors of the pamphlet under discussion. 

M. K. A. 


GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION by S. Vere Pearson, M.A., M.D. 
(Allen & Unwin) 12s. 6d. 

IN general, writers on the subject of population treat it from the point of 
view of employment and international trade, often with the fear of over- 
population ever present in their minds. Not so Dr. Pearson, who comes, not 
in fear to teach, but to preach. “A great agitation is necessary calling for 
that peaceful but far-reaching revolution which will bring about a better 
distribution of population.” A “proper and natural distribution of popula- 
tion” which will enable an increased remuneration of producers and lift 
the masses from poverty into prosperity “can only be brought about by 
attacking the root causes of poverty, namely taxes and private property in 
land.” 

In short, the community creates land values, which, if it were to collect 
the proceeds itself, would obviate all taxation, and, by controlling the use 
of land, permit the most remunerative use to be made of it. Access to the 
land is the key to all the difficulties of our civilization. The author discovers 
the evils of landlordism everywhere, and with an amazing width of reading, 
ranges from “Law and Custom in Africa” and the “Growth of Cities” to 
“Love: Procreation: Contraception.” To him, contraception is a con- 
comitant of private property in land. “Population could grow naturally 
and without any grievous results . .. when poverty and unemployment are 
cured by allowing willing workers to get ready access to the earth and all 
that therein is.” 

Nowhere, however, does the author justify the gospel of the earthly 
paradise according to Saint George. Denunciation of existing systems and 
inferences from parables and personal observation do not prove the claims 
made on its behalf. The array of citations from various authorities, not all 
relevant or of equal value, are interesting but hardly convincing. 

M. I. M. 
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